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See  you  later;  An  alternative  approach  for  responding  to 
citizen  calls  for  service  has  boosted  police  efficiency  in 
Wilmington,  Delavi/are.  without  sacrificing  public  satisfaction. 
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October  12,  1981 


Chiefs  hear  Reagan  spell  out  crimefighting  plans 


President  Reagan,  who  campaigned 
for  his  office  in  part  on  a tough  law-and- 
order  stance,  began  to  spell  out  his 
Administration’s  philosophy  on  com- 
bating crime  at  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police’s  annual 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  September  28. 
Chief  among  his  specific  proposals  were 
calls  for  limiting  bail  for  criminal  of- 
fenders and  permitting  changes  in  the 
•‘exclusionary  rule”  to  allow  judges  to 
use  illegally  seized  evidence  in  trials. 

The  President,  who  was  cheered  en- 
thusiastically by  the  thousands  of  chiefs 
assembled,  scored  “social  thinkers”  who 
blame  only  poverty  and  social  causes  as 
the  root  problems  of  crime,  and  “exces- 
sive legislation"  for  paralyzing  the  court 
system. 

•The  truth  is  that  today’s  criminals, 
for  the  most  part,  are  not  desperate  peo- 
ple seeking  bread  for  their  families:  crime 
is  the  way  they  have  chosen  to  live,"  the 
President  said. 

His  speech  drew  fire  later,  however, 
from  critics  who  contend  that  using  il- 
legally seized  evidence  and  denying  bail 
will  encourage  police  misconduct  and 
undermine  constitutional  presumptions 
of  innocence. 

The  President’s  speech  was  noticeably 
Short  on  specific  proposals,  which  some 
criminal  Justice  officials  expected  fol- 
lowing release  of  the  Phase  1 report  from 
the  Attorney  General  task  force  on  vio- 
lent crime. 


Nonetheless,  the  speech  did  under- 
score the  importance  the  Administration 
attaches  to  crime  as  the  number-one 
domestic  problem  facing  the  country,  and 
did  provide  revealing  insights  Into  the 
direction  officials  will  pursue  both  ad- 
ministratively and  thorugh  legislation  in 
Congress. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
which  quoted  unnamed  senior  Admini- 
stration official,  budgetary  restrictions 
were  at  least  part  of  the  reason  the  Pre- 
sident’s speech  failed  to  provide  specifics 
on  a number  of  issues  many  had  hoped 
would  be  forthcoming. 

(In  a related  development,  the  Times 
also  reported  that  Administration  of- 
ficials had  briefed  Congressional  specia- 
lists on  plans  for  additional  cuts  in  the 
Justice  Department  budget.  Specific  pro- 
posals include  cuts  of  $44  million  from 
the  FBI  budget,  a six  percent  decrease, 
and  $27  million  from  the  drug  enforce- 
ment unit,  a 12  percent  cut.  Administra- 
tion officials  told  the  paper  that  the  cuts 
could  be  “artfully  performed.”  in  the 
Times’s  words,  without  harming  the  Pre- 
sident’s overall  plans  to  combat  crime.) 

President  Reagan  did,  however,  touch 
on  a number  of  areas  he  expected  his 
Administration  to  pursue  during  the 
course  of  his  term.  Among  his  proposals: 

^ I’ln-  o|  n ta.sk  l<ircf 

evaluating  suggestions  on  helping  the  vic- 
tims of  crime.  The  President  said,  “We 
will  support  legislation  that  will  permit 


Prt-sidenl  Rengnn  and  his  I ACF/f»aradi-  award-winning  Secret  Service  teamTeDlo 
right:  Dennis  V.  N.  MeCarlhy,  Jerry  S.  Farr.  President  Reagan.  Raymond  A.  Shad- 
dick.  I’lmolhy  J.  McCarthy. 


judges  to  order  offenders  to  make  re- 
stitution to  their  victims.  The  victims  of 
crime  have  needed  a voice  for  a long,  long 
time,  and  this  Administration  means  to 
provide  it.” 

1 A change  in  the  Pi'sseCninitalus  Act 
to  allow  the  military  to  help  in  "iden- 
Conlinued  on  Page  1 1 


Federal  firearms  enforcement  efforts  in  limbo  as 
Administration  plans  to  pull  the  trigger  on  ATF 


As(  ongressiona  I leaders  awaited  news 
Innn  the  While  House  on  the  details  of 
Pie.sidenl  Reagan  s new  .^i;}  billion 
round  of  pro|)osed  bu<lget  cul.s,  word 
began  to  circulate  from  Administration 
officials  that  one  of  the  cost-.saving 
measure.s  would  be  Lbe  elimination  of  the 
Treasury  Department  s Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Pireurms. 

According  to  the  Now  York  Times,  the 
bureau,  which  had  been  fighting  for  its  of- 
ficial life,  was  spared  extinction  during 
the  first  round  ol  budget  cuts  last  spring 
by  the  intervention  of  Treasury 
Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan.  The  bureau 
still  faced  cuts  of  more  than  $13  million 
Irom  iUs  $159  million  budget. 

ATK  had  also  been  defending  itself 
from  a host  of  critics,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  an  orchestrated  attack  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  The  NRA.  at 
loggerheads  with  the  Federal  agency  for 
some  time,  recently  produced  an  $80,000 
movie  that  contained,  among  other 
segments,  a charge  by  Rep.  John  Dingell 
that  the  agency  is  run  by  "a  jackbooted 
group  of  fascists  who  are. . .a  shame  and 


II  disgrace  to  our  country." 

I be  him  also  charged  bureau  agents 
wilh  allegedly  pistol-whipping  a 
sale.smaii  in  the  mistaken  beliel  thal  he 
was  an  illegal  gun-runner,  and  causing  a 
ilisabled  veteran  to  lose  both  his  home 
and  business  because  of  charges  later 
tlismissed  by  a Federal  judge  as  a 
"Lra  vesty." 

Spokesmen  for  the  agency  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  about  the  proposed 
dis-solution  of  the  ATF.  but  the  Times 
quoted  one  disgruntled  employee  as  say- 
ing "they're  wiping  us  out."  The  paper 
also  quoted  a secretary  at  the  bureau  as 
•saying.  “The  NRA  has  finally  won." 

But  officials  for  the  National  Rifle 
As.sociation  and  for  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum,  a non-profit  group  in 
Washington  that  has  sponsored  a task 
force  on  firearms  and  law  enforcement, 
both  agreed  that  calling  the  dissolution 
of  ATF  a victory  for  the  gun  lobby  would 
be  contingent  on  how  the  agency’s 
responsibilities  are  transferred  and 
whether  Congress  acts  on  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act. 


'Were  shocked,"  lamented  Gary 
Hayes.  PERF’s  executive  director.  "It 
doesn't  make  any  sense  to  us  in  an  area 
that  has  significant  impact  on  local 
jurisdictions.  ” Hayes  said  the  group’s 
firearms  and  law  enforcement  task  force 
had  recommended  that  ATF’s  budget  be 
increased  significantly. 

Hayes  said  that  even  if  another  Federal 
agency  docs  pick  up  the  chores  now 
handled  by  ATF,  there  was  concern  that 
"it  won't  get  the  high  priority  that  it 
deserves." 

Hayes  said  the  most  significant  conse- 
quences of  ATF's  elimination  would  be  in 
the  area  of  arson  prevention,  an  area  thal 
the  PERF  director  said  ATF  was  just 
beginning  to  investigate,  as  well  as  the 
whole  area  of  firearms  control.  "Firearms 
are  going  to  be  sold  like  bubble  gum 
now."  Hayes  predicted.  "They’ll  be 
nothing,  Not  only  will  there  be  no 
records,  there  will  be  no  record  of  how  the 
guns  are  sold.  That’s  going  to  have  a 
filtering  effect,  where  eventually  there’s 
going  to  be  more  crimes  that  are  commit- 
Continued  on  Page  5 


Secret  Service 
agents  get  lACP 
service  awards 

Police  chiefs  at  the  lACP  convention, 
who  heard  President  Reagan  address 
(hem,  also  honored  four  o(  the  men  who 
were  guarding  thi-  President  thal  fateful 
March  30  when  he  was  hit  by  an 
assassin ’.s  gunfire. 

Recipients  of  the  IACP;Parade 
Magazine  Police  Service  Award  are 
Secret  Service  agents  Dennis  V.N.  Mc- 
Carthy, Jerry  S.  Parr.  Raymond  A.  Shad- 
dick  and  Timothy  J.  McCarthy. 

The  award  is  given,  according  to  its  in- 
scription. lor  "outstanding  bravery, 
diligence  and  dedicated  community  ser- 
vice in  the  finest  tradition  of  American 
law  enforcement." 

Also  honored  by  the  lACP  were  10 
honorable  mention  award  winners,  in- 
cluding Officer  Thomas  J,  Delahanty  of 
the  Washington.  D C.,  Metropolitan 
Police  Force,  who  was  also  wounded  in 
the  March  assassination  attempt;  Major 
Walter  J.  Clark  of  the  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  Police  Doparlmenl;  Det.  Helmut 
Klemm  and  Sgt.  John  E.  Duvall  Jr.  both 
of  the  Akron,  Ohio.  Police  Department; 
Det.  Victor  M.  Schutt  of  the  Ft.  I,auder- 
dale.  Florida.  Police  Department:  Officer 
Cecil  Reece  of  the  Fullerton.  California. 
Police  Deparlmenl;  Det.  John  I,.  Bonds 
of  the  Houston  police:  Special  Agent 
Theodore  Weed  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration;  Officer  Nancy  LaBodie 
of  the  Medina  City.  Ohio,  Police  Depart- 
ment. and  Trooper  Fred  lajeds  of  the  Il- 
linois State  Police. 


. . .NewsBriefs. . .NewsBriefs. . .NewsBriefs. 


NH  state  cops  get  taste  of 
Reagan  policy  in  bias  suit 

The  Reagan  Administration’s  strategy 
for  handling  discrimination  suits  in  uni- 
formed agencies  and  elsewhere  may  have 
been  revealed  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment’s recently  announced  settlement 
with  the  New  Hampshire  State  Police 
on  the  issue  of  hiring  women. 

The  conscent  decree,  filed  in  Federal 
District  Court  in  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  also  settled  a civil  suit  by  the 
Justice  Department.  It  calls  for  the  state 
police  to  “place  a special  emphasis  on  re- 
cruiting women  as  state  troopers,” 
according  to  a dispatch  by  United  Press 
International,  but  says  that  the  hiring 
objectives  would  not  be  treated  as  quotas 
and  ihat  there  would  be  no  preferential 
hiring  by  sex. 

New  Hampshire  agreed,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  settlement,  to  conduct 
enough  recruitment  so  that  at  least  20 
percent  of  qualified  applicants  for  the 
lora-  w<*uld  be  women  and  that  every 
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effort  would  be  made  to  HU  20  percent 
of  the  vacancies  on  the  force  with 
women. 

There  are  currently  no  women  on  the 
force  of  more  than  200,  according  to  the 
UPl  report. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
however,  the  state  is  not  obligated  to  hire 
unneccessary  personnel  or  any  person 
who  wasn’t  qualified  previously  under 
valid  standards.  But  the  settlement  also 
allows  women  who  have  been  turned 
down  for  positions  on  the  force  in  the 
past  a chance  to  reapply  for  new 
vacancies. 

Justice  Department  ofCcials  told  the 
wire  service  this  agreement  by  the 
department  is  the  first  fully  detailed 
outline  of  Administration  policy. 

Auto  thieves  head  for  Missouri 
and  forged  vehicle  documents 

The  state  of  Missouri  has  become  a 
mecca  for  auto  theft  rings  due  to  the 
relative  ease  In  obtaining  phony  titles  for 
cars  there,  according  to  officials  there. 

A report  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
says  an  officer  of  the  state’s  highway 
patrol  recently  told  the  Governor’s  crime 
commission  that  a printing  company  had 
made  12,000  fake  auto  titles  for 
organized  crime  leaders  to  pay  off  a drug 
debt. 

The  problem  also  spread  to  unscrupu- 
lous auto  dealers  who  get  phony  docu- 
ments showing  reduced  mileage  for 
their  cars.  When  the  odometer  gets  rolled 
back  the  selling  price  gets  raised. 

Crime  commission  officials  agreed 
later  to  make  revision  of  auto  theft  laws 
a top  priority  for  the  new  legislative 
session  beginning  in  January,  the  Post- 
Dispatch  reported. 

Major  C.E.  Fisher  of  the  Missouri 
Highway  Patrol  called  for  greater  assis- 
tance from  the  state’s  attorney  general’s 
office,  the  Missouri  I^secuting 
Attorneys  Association  and  the  state 
Department  of  Revenue  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  dealer  licensing  and  odometer 
laws. 

FBI  notes  a kind  of  hush  as 
bombing  Incidents  taper  off 

That  quiet  in  the  air  may  be  more  thad 
just  your  imagination,  according  to  FBI 
statistics  for  the  first  six  months  of  1981 
that  show  bombings  in  the  United  States 
decreased  16  percent  over  a similar 
period  last  year. 

According  to  a report  in  the  Associated 
Press,  bureau  figures  for  the  first  half  of 
this  year  show  533  bombings,  of  which 
369  were  explosive  and  184  were  incen- 
diary. This  compares  with  FBI  figures 
showing  664  bombings  for  the  same 
period  in  1980. 

The  FBI  said  the  bombings  caused  11 
deaths,  68  injuries  and  property  damage 
estimated  at  more  than  $56  million.  The 
agency  reports  that  five  of  those  killed 
were  'intended"  victims,  two  were 
bystanders  and  four  of  the  dead  were  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  bombings.  In 
1980.  according  to  bureau  statistics.  13 
people  died  during  the  same  time  period. 

Researcher  finds  new  evidence 
of  criminality  as  genetic  trait 

Readers  of  the  “CJ  Monitor”  column 
in  Law  Enforcement  News  are  probably 
familiar  with  Sloan  T.  Letman  and 
Herbert  Scott  Jr.'s  recent  discussion  of 
the  biological  and  genetic  roots  of 
criminal  behavior,  a debate  that  dates 
back  over  centuries. 

Now,  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  comes  the  claim  from  psy- 
chologists that  children  can  inherit  a 
biological  predisposition  toward  crime 


from  their  criminal  parents. 

Samoff  Mednick,  a USC  psychologist, 
headed  a team  that  studied  every  one  of 
32,000  men  bom  in  Copenhagen  during 
a four-year  period.  Mednick  and  his  team 
also  studied  records  of  14,427  adoptions 
in  the  country  between  1924  and  1947. 
The  country  is  known  for  its  meticulous 
record-keeping  in  the  field. 

Among  their  findings; 

• Adopted  children  are  much  more 
likely  to  engage  in  criminal  activity  if 
their  biological  parents  are  criminals  than 
if  they  are  not. 

• A greater  incidence  of  criminality  is 
found  when  only  the  biological  parents 
are  criminal  than  when  only  the  adoptive 
parents  are  criminal. 

The  study  is  valuable,  the  psychologist 
claims,  because  the  children  studied  were 
taken  from  their  biological  parents  at 
birth,  thus  making  it  easier  to  study 
distinctions  between  biological  and  en- 
vironmental influences. 

“Environment  plays  the  major  part  in 
determining  a person’s  criminality,” 
Mednick  said.  “But  the  biological  factors, 
which  interact  with  environmental 
factors,  are  also  important.” 

As  DC  cracks  down  on  drugs, 
dealers  move  out  to  suburbs 

One  of  the  largest  suburban  police 
forces  in  the  Washington.  D.C.,  area  has 
beefed  up  its  vice  squad  with  a dozen  new 
detectives  following  reports  that  drug 
dealers  are  spilling  over  from  the  nation  s 
capital. 

Reports  in  the  Washington  Post  say 
that  Prince  George’s  County  police 
blame  the  increase  in  dealers  in  their 
jurisdiction  on  the  success  D.C.  police 
have  had  in  their  campaign  to  drive  their 
dealers  out. 

■ ‘We  have  to  get  the  word  to  the  people 
in  D.C.  that  if  they're  enforcing  the  drug 
laws  there  we  don't  want  the  dealer 
here,"  county  Police  Chief  John  McHale 
told  the  Post. 

D.C.  police,  however,  appear  to  be  un- 
concerned with  their  neighboring 
jurisdiction’s  plight  as  long  as  the 
suspected  traffickers  are  out  of  their  hair. 


"There's  no  way  I can  know  who’s  leav- 
ing but  all  I know  is  they're  not  leaving 
fast  enough."  D.C.  police  lieutenant 
Ronald  Harvey  told  the  Post.  "It’s  like 
ants.  Maybe  they’re  going  over  to  your 
picnic  table  too,  but  1 can't  tell  if  they're 
at  yours  because  they're  so  many  here. " 

The  county  is  also  facing  what  some 
observers  believe  to  be  the  side  effects  of 
an  increase  in  drug  trade.  Overall  crime 
statistics  show  an  increase  of  seven  per- 
cent for  the  first  seven  months  of  1981 
over  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  new  vice  squad  detectives, 
transferred  from  other  assignments 
throughout  the  county,  will  become  part 
of  what  is  to  be  known  as  Operation  Wolf  ,9, 
Pack,  named  for  the  small  groups  in 
which  the  officers  will  be  traveling,  or 
Detectives  assigned  to  the  unit  will  be 
working  undercover,  according  to  county 
law  enforcement  officials. 

Chicago  transit  force  is  gone 
with  the  wind,  replaced  by  CPD 

As  this  issue  of  Law  Enforcement 
News  was  going  to  press.  Chicago  Mayor 
Jane  Byrne,  accusing  the  Chicago  Tran- 
sit Authority  (CTA)  security  force  of  inef- 
' fective  crimefighting,  fired  the  entire 
unit  and  replaced  it  with  city  police  of- 
ficers. 

The  Associated  Press  reported 
September  29  that  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  had  taken  over  the  respon- 
sibility for  policing  theCTA  system,  and 
that  the  CTA  security  department  had 
been  "officially  discontinued  yesterday 
aternoon  by  executive  order  of  the  agen- 
cy’s executive  director.  " 

But  John  Weatherspoon,  president  of 
Local  241  of  the  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union,  was  quoted  by  the  wire  service  as 
saying  the  mayor  s plan  was  "reckless.” 
and  he  vowed  to  "fight  this  attempt  by 
the  mayor  every  inch  of  the  way." 

The  security  department  of  the  CTA 
came  under  fire  recently  when  a surprise 
inspection  of  a CTA  counting  facility 
revealed  piles  of  uncounted  bills  and 
money  strewn  over  the  office's  floors. 

The  Authority  now  pays  several  banks  to 
help  in  its  counting  procedures. 
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Afternate  currents  in  police  respnn^P- 


Wilmington  PD  boosts  efficiency  with  tactical  switch 

Evidence  contimipc 


Evidence  continues  to  come  in  from 
selected  cities  around  the  country  that  al- 
ternatives to  traditional  police  methods 
of  responding  to  calls  meet  with  far  less 
public  dissatisfaction,  and  even  grudging 
approval  in  some  cases,  where  depart- 
ments are  devising  a rating-system  res- 
ponse to  emergency  calls. 

The  latest  city  to  try  and  succeed  with 
the  new  formula  is  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
where  a 15-month  test  program  of  alter- 
native responses,  sponsored  by  the  re- 
search firm  Public  Systems  Evaluations 
Inc.,  and  supported  through  a National 
Institute  of  Justice  grant,  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  patrol  efficiency  and  no  signif- 
icant increase  in  public  dissatisfaction 
about  the  way  their  calls  were  being  han- 
dled. 

“Overall,  the  level  of  citizen  satisfac- 
tion with  the  police  department  remained 
virtually  the  same  as  far  as  actual  com- 
plaints about  the  different  alternatives, 
people  calling  and  complaining  ‘Hey,  you 


took  my  report  of  a felony,  I wanted  a 
police  car,  they  didn’t  come,’  ’’  noted 
Sgt.  Francis  Monahan  of  the  Wilmington 
police. 

Monahan  said  the  results  of  the  Wil- 
mington  experiment  - now  incorporated 
into  the  department’s  standard  operating 
procedure  — included  the  conclusion  that 
18.9  percent  of  the  calls  received  by  the 
police  during  the  test  period  could  be 
handled  in  a manner  other  than  dispatch- 
ing a patrol  car.  The  attemativeajiticii^ed 
advising  the  callers  of  a half-hourdelay^ 
dealing  with  the  complaint  over  the 
phone  and  asking  the  caller  to  come  into 
the  station  in  <peison . 

Monahan  said  that  "fully  34  percent” 
of  people  surveyed  indicated  they  could 
accept  the  alternative  method  of  response 
by  the  police.  "Of  course  what  people 
will  tell  you  in  a survey-type  setting  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  way  they’ll  actually  feel 
when  they  are  calling  for  service.” 

The  reason  for  this  acceptance,  accord- 


1980  UCR  shows  increases  in  all 
llne-of-duty  police  deaths  register 


Law  enforcement  officials  examining 
the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1980 
could  be  only  slightly  heartened  by  one 
statistic  amid  a stream  of  otherwise 
gloomy  figures  for  a year  in  which  vir- 
tually every  category  of  violent  crime 
showedht  ray  of  hope  being 
the  figure  showing  that  the  number  of 
police  officers  reported  killed  during 
I9K0  actually  decreased  slightly,  from 
106  in  1979  104  in  1980. 

Elsewhere,  the  UCR  numbers  were 
almost  uniformly  bad,  with  the  nation  s 
crime  rate  reported  to  have  jumped  by 
nine  precent  over  the  previous  year.  The 
UCR.  which  is  a compilation  of  statistics 
gathered  by  the  FBI  from  police  depart- 
ments around  the  country,  measures 
murderand  non  negligent  manslaughter, 
forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggravated 
assault,  burglary,  larceny-theft,  motor- 
vehicle  theft  and  arson  figures  as  logged 
by  police. 

Nationwide  UCR  reports  show  the  an- 
nual murder  total  to  have  jumped  seven 
percent  over  1979.  to  23.044  cases.  The 
principal  victims  in  that  category  were 


said  to  have  been  men  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  29.  The  main  murder  weapon 
was  firearms. 

The  violent  crimes  of  murder,  forcible 
rape,  robbery  and  aggravated  assaultcol- 
lectively  jumped  1 1 percent,  according  to 
the  UCR  satistics.  The  bureau's  •‘Crime 
Clock."  a pictorial  representation  of  the 
frequency  of  crimes,  showed  that  on  the 
average  one  violent  crime  was  committed 
every  24  second.s  in  the  United  States. 

Forcible  rape  statistics  rose  by  8 per- 
cent. robbery  jumped  18  percent,  and  ag- 
gravated assault  statistics  .showed  a 
seven  percent  Increase- 

Property  crimes,  including  burglary, 
larceny-theft  and  motor  vehicle  theft, 
rose  by  nine  percent  over  1979  figures. 
Figures  for  burglarie.s  rose  by  1 4 percent, 
larceny-theft  figures  showed  an  eight 
percent  increase  and  motor-vehicle  theft 
ro.sp  by  two  percent. 

All  told,  the  FBI  reported  that  all 
categories  of  offenses  reported  m the 
UCR  compilation  showed  an  increase  of 
some  degree. 

The  volume  of  robbery  offenses  was 


ing  to  the  project  team’s  report,  is  that 
“citizen  is  willing,  for  example,  to  accept 
a delay  in  response  to  his/her  non-critical 
call,  provided  he/she  is  formally  advised 
of  the  delay.” 

The  report  notes  that  for  the  nine 
months  of  the  program,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  computed  crime  rate  but 
“well  within  the  increases  recorded  in 
comparabiy.populated  United  States  ci- 
ties.”  The  report  also  says  that  the  ef- 

fioiency  of  officentoapatrol  inaeaa^  bvi 
a '‘iignificant^'lS.S-pCTcent.  • 

Monahan  said  that  publicity  for  the  al- 
ternative response  strategy  in  Wilmington 
was  considered  at  first  by  department  of. 
ficials  but  rejected  after  the  program  had 
been  in  effect  for  several  months  "be- 
cause we  were  happy  with  the  way  it  was 
being  operated.”  He  did  say,  however, 
that  some  department  officials  believe 
that  public  acceptance  of  the  response 
strategy  would  have  been  even  greater  if 
there  had  been  more  of  a “hard  sell”  in 

Part  I crimes; 
slight  drop 

said  to  have  increased  by  31  percent  over 
the  last  five  years.  Forcible  rapes  for 
1980  jumped  45  percent  over  the  same 
five-year  period,  with  an  estimated  7 1 out 
of  every  100.000  females  in  the  n>untry 
reported  to  have  been  vicliilis  of  that 
a.Hsault.  ’• 

According  to  the  UCR  'sflilistics  for 
1980.  aggravated  assaults  iK^Cpunled  for 
half  of  the  violent  crimes  t^ornVhitled  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  report  saW  I here  were 
approximately  four  million  .^urglarie.s. 
over  .seven  million  larreny-theft.s  and 
more  than  one  million  autoinohiU-s 
reported  stolen. 

The  UCR  statistics  began  to  be  com- 
piled by  the  FBI  in  1930 under u mandate 
Irom  the  U.S.  Congress,  which  author- 
ised the  Attorney  General  to  gather  such 
information  under  Title  28.  Section  534 
of  the  United  States  Code.  The  method 
I for  gathering  such  staLislics  was  based 
on  a propo.sal  of  the  lACP  s Committee 
on  Uniform  Crime  Records  made  in  1 929. 

In  recent  year.s.  there  has  been 
criticism  of  both  the  bureau  s Uniformed 
Continued  on  Page  II 


Houston  PD  recruiting  effort  runs  into  brick  wall 
as  politicians  climb  into  budgetary  driver’s  seat 


After  intense  political  wrangling,  three 
members  of  the  Houston  City  Council's 
committee  on  police  recruitment  have 
postponed  further  meetings  with  the  rest 
of  the  panel  until  after  November  3 elec- 
tions. while  the  police  department's 
recruiting  efforts  continue  to  be 
hampered  by  continued  haggling  over 
the  drive's  advertising  contract. 

The  decision  by  the  three  minority 
members  of  the  committee  — Coun- 
cilmen  Ben  Reyes.  Anthony  Hall  and 
Ernest  McGowen  — not  to  participate  in 
any  recruitment  committee  meetings 
follows  a period  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges between  members  of  the  commit- 
tee about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Houston  Police  Department's  minority 
recruitment  campaign. 

Councilman  Reyes  had  told  the 
Houston  Chronicle  that  without  the 
three  members'  participation,  the  com- 
mittee would  face  a "serious  credibility 
problem." 

Before  Reyes.  Hall  and  McGowen 


decided  to  snub  any  committee  meetings 
until  after  the  election,  the  council  had 
decided  by  an  8-to-7  margin  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  city  police  department's 
$537,000  national  advertising  contract 
would  go  to  minority-owned  advertising 
firms  in  and  around  the  Houston  area. 

The  difficulties  faced  by  the  Houston 
police  in  recruiting  minorities  to  the 
department  comes  at  a time  when  the 
department  faces  a severe  test  in  its  law 
enforcement  capacity  in  other  areas  as 
well.  The  Houston  Chronicle  reported 
last  month  that  August  was  the  worst 
month  in  the  city's  history  for  homicides, 
with  a total  of  80.  The  paper  reported 
that  "police  officials  predict  the  1981 
total  — running  ahead  of  last  year's  — 
will  also  set  a record." 

As  of  mid-September.  493  homicides 
had  been  reported  for  the  Houston  area, 
compared  with  46 1 for  the  same  period  in 
1980. 

The  decision  of  the  three  council 
members  not  to  participate  in  recruit- 


ment committee  meetings  comes  in  the 
midst  of  an  election  campaign 
highlighted  by  a number  of  closely  con- 
tested races  for  the  council  and  other 
citywide  offices.  Support  in  the  minority 
community  is  expected  to  be  a factor  in  a 
number  of  those  races  and  some  say  the 
three  members'  decision  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  committee's  meetings  was 
made  in  an  effort  to  avoid  having  the 
political  overtones  of  the  election  race  in- 
fluence committee  decisions. 

An  aide  to  Councilman  John  Goodner 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  that  the 
police  department’s  recruiting  effort  has 
had  !io  advertising  budget  since  the  last 
contnet  ran  out  in  July.  "It's  hampering 
their  efforts  to  recruit  terribly,”  Lois 
O Connor  said  in  a recent  interview. 

Officials  say  the  original  contract 
voted  for  the  Thompson  Recruitment 
Advertising  Co.  will  be  used,  with  the 
new  minority  contract  stipulation 
honored  by  having  Thompson  subcon- 
ContiDued  on  Paj.e  11 


the  community. 

The  procedure  for  the  Wilmington 
study  involved  splitting  the  force  effec- 
tively into  two  separate  but  complimen- 
tary uniU  - a basic  patrot  force,  whose 
primary  responsibility  was  to  respond  to 
calls  for  police  services  and  a "struc- 
tured" patrol  fleet  designed  to  do  pre- 
ventive policing. 

Dispatchers  were  given  added  training 
in  screening  phone  calls,  learning  bow  to 
rank  theoi  in  terms  of  priority  and  judg- 
ing the  appropriate  response  for  the  po- 
lice from  a range  of  five  options,  from  an- 
swering the  call  immediately  to  taking  the 
complaint  over  the  phone. 

Officials  agreed  at  the  outset  that  the 
productivity  success  of  the  program 
would  be  “very  much  a function  of  the 
extent  to  which  basic  patrol  services  were 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  percenUge 
of  diverted  calls  for  service,”  accoiding  to 
the  project  report. 

Police  department  officials  were  des- 
cribed in  the  report  as  being  generally 
“pleased  by  the  increased  productivity, 
increased  capability  to  assess  demand  for 
services  and  increased  management  effect- 
iveness generated  by  the  project. 

However,  ihe  report  notes  that  the 
program  was  "underutilized”  in  the  eyes 
Continued  on  Pnge  1 1 

False-alarm  runs 
compound  police 
I response  problem  ' 

Police  looking  to  save  time  and 
money  on  response  strategies  are  ex- 
ploring V4'l  another  area  how  lo  ' 
»leal  with  the  growing  number  ot 

lalse  burglar  alarm  calls. 

, According  to  National  Hurgliir  1 

I and  Fire  Alarm  Ashiji-ui  I 
usliinales.  quotetl  in  a recent  Wt/H-I 
Slr«H‘t  .lournal  story,  fhe  nuoibcr  o|  | 
lulse  alarms  is  a source  of  growing  | 
cmicern.  The  asHiH'iuli«’n  estimates  ■ 
that  lully  9 out  o|  every  K^signals  | 
monitored  liy  local  polln*  turn  out  to 
be  tulse.  at  a lime  when^urglnries 

now  average  one  every  fight  HiTonils 
1 in  the  United  Slates, 
j Many  iaise  alarms  occur,  the 
I Journal  reports,  due  to  sensitive 
alarms  that  are  triggered  whenever  • 

I-  th<-  /one  covered  is  entered  liy  ' 
anyone,  including  the  owner  of  the 
■ alarm.  | 

Police  in  some  cities,  who  had  bwn 
I responding  every  lime  they  heard  . 

« the  beep  or  saw  the  flashing  light,  are  J 

now  developing  more  selective 
strategies. 

; Tenafly.  New  Jersey  police  n«»w  ■ 
charge  homeowners  o SI  .5  fire  for  the 
1 third  false  alarm  registered  each  : 

1 year  and  a S25  fine  for  every  false  call 
after  that.  Repeal  violators  .in- 
threatened  with  disconnection  to  ' 
polic4'  hook-up.s.  This  year,  the  i 
Journal  notes,  the  Tenafly  police 
have  collected  $235. 

And  in  Pasadena.  California.  I 
police  require  alarm  owners  lo  get 
permits  before  obtaining  their  pro- 
tection equipment.  The  code  there 
al.so  Stipulates  that  the  owner  can't 
have  more  than  one  false  alarm  every 
30  days,  two  in  three  months,  three 
in  six  months  or  four  in  a year.  Of- 
ficials there  told  the  paper  that  they 
are  suspending  code  violators'  per- 
mits at  the  rate  of  approximately 
five  every  month. 
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AFI  honors  14  for  law  enforcement  service  Milbourne’s  on  the  mark  in  Iowa 


1 1 s always  nice  to  get  recognition  from 
one's  peers,  so  for  Jerry  S.  Parr  and 
Timothy  McCarthy,  special  agents  with 
the  Secret  Service,  October  24  will  be  a 
special  evening.  Both  agents,  credited 
with  helping  save  the  life  of  President 
Reagan  during  his  brush  with  death  in 
March,  will  receive  "Special  Achieve- 
ment Awards  for  Heroism”  from  the 
Association  of  Federal  Investigators,  a 
professional  group,  when  it  holds  its  an- 
nual awards  dinner  in  Washington. 

■J'he  pair  are  among  14  persons 
scheduled  to  receive  awards  that  even- 
ing. Also  slated  for  honors  are:  Francis 
Mullen,  acting  head  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 


ment Administration,  to  receive  the  "En- 
forcement Award"  for  his  role  in  the 
Abscam  investigations;  Richard  An- 
nicharico,  a criminal  investigator,  and 
Arthur  T.  Findlay  Sr.,  an  inspector  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  get  the 
"Financial  Investigator  of  the  Year" 
award  for  their  roles  in  investigating  at- 
U-mpl.s  by  organized  crime  to  influence 
the  IRS,  and  Armando  Marin  and  George 
Auflick,  special  agents  with  DEA  in 
Miami,  winners  of  the  "Criminal  In- 
vestigator of  the  Year”  accolade  for  their 
use  of  "reverse  undercover"  operations, 
limiting  drug  trafficker's  assets  and 
reducing  drug  availability  on  the  streets. 


Secret  Service  agent  Aranzo  A. 
Milbouroe  can  now  set  his  sights  on  the 
National  Champion  Medallion  after  be- 
ing declared  overall  winner  of  the  20th 
Annual  National  Police  Revolver  Cham- 
pionships in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  recently. 

Other  winners  at  the  week-long  event, 
held  at  the  Iowa  Law  Enforcement 
Academy’s  Camp  Dodge,  were:  Cathy 
Compton  of  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Air- 
port Public  Safety  Department,  winner 
in  the  women's  category:  Jerry  Eason  of 
the  Crass  Valley.  California.  Police 
Department,  winner  of  the  service 
revolver  match;  Perry  Hearn  of  the 
Bellaire.  Texas,  Police  Department,  win- 


ner of  the  shotgun  competition;  C. 
Koigbt  Jr.  of  the  Vero  Beach,  Florida, 
police  force,  winner  of  the  distinguished 
match;  Dwight  Van  Horn  and  Hadley 
James  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriff's  Department,  winners  of  the 
two-man  team  competition,  and  Lester 
Shipman.  Gasper  DeFino,  Frank  Coffey 
and  Douglas  Young,  all  of  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  in 
Brunswick,  Georgia,  winners  of  the  four- 
man  team  event. 

More  than  800  police  marksmen  com,- 
peted  in  the  championships,  which  were 
sponsored  by  the  National  Rifle  Associa*. 
tion. 
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Dressing  down  a cop 

When  you  put  on  the  badge,  you'd  bet- 
ter not  take  off  the  shirt,  at  least  in 
public.  From  Chicopee,  Massachusetts, 
comes  the  word  that  Patrolman  Leo  E. 
DeJordy.  who  won  the  title  "most  sen- 
suous male"  in  a festival  stage  show,  was 
ordered  suspended  for  five  days  for  "con- 
duct unbecoming  an  officer." 

In  its  report  of  the  incident.  United 
Press  International  said  that  while 
another  officer  held  DeJordy's  gun,  De- 
Jordy "jumped,  turned  and  moved  on  the 
stage  along  with  the  other  participants  in 
the  show,  before  a clapping  and  scream- 
ing crowd  of  about  500  people." 

According  to  the  Greater  Chicopee 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  sponsored 
the  event,  television  personality  Richard 
Simmons,  the  host  of  the  show,  has  of- 
fered DeJordy  $500  to  pay  for  salary  he 
may  lose  as  a result  of  the  suspension. 
The  officer  has  reportedly  appealed  his 
suspension  to  Mayor  Robert  F.  Kumor. 

Chief  slain  on  duty 

He  gained  national  attention  for  wear- 
ing cowboy  garb  on  duty,  but  the 
shooting  death  of  Lexington.  Tennessee. 
Police  Chief  Richard  Carrington  has  put 
him  back  in  the  spotlight  in  much  grim- 
mer fashion. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch.  Carrington  was  killed  on  duty 
while  investigating  reports  that  a woman 
has  been  taken  hostage. 

The  ensuing  shootout  also  resulted  in 
one  alleged  assailant  being  shot  in  the 
hand  by  another  officer,  the  A P reported. 

A triple-A  rating 

Tennessee’s  Safety  Commissioner. 
Gene  Roberts,  has  given  his  nod  of 
thanks  to  the  American  Automobile 
Association  |AAA)  for  that  group’s 
award  of  a special  citation  to  the  state  for 
its  pedestrian  safety  record  in  1980. 

The  AAA  conducts  yearly  surveys  to 
determine  the  states  with  the  best  safety 
records  throughout  the  country.  Most 
states,  plus  over  2500  cities,  participate 
in  the  AAA  survey. 

Programs  evaluated  for  the  competi- 
tion include  maintenance  of  accident 
records,  safety  legislation,  enforcement, 
traffic  engineering,  quality  of  school  traf- 
fic safety  programs  and  public  informa- 
tion program  schedules. 

In  expressing  his  appreciation  for  the 
award,  Roberts  point^  to  the  state's  im- 
pressive statistics  for  1980:  a nine  per- 
cent reduction  in  pedestrian  fatalities 
over  the  previous  year  and  a 17  percent 
reduction  of  the  same  figure  over  the 
1978  total. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Anyone  who  fol- 
lowed the  confirnia- 
tion  hearinjjs  of 
Justice  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor,  Lh  - first 
woman  to  I.e  ap- 
pointed to  the 
United  States 
Supreme  Court 
could  not  help  notic- 
ing the  confidence  which  she  exhibited  in 
answering  the  questions  put  to  her  by 
members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. So  confident  was  Justice  O’Con- 
nor that  she  would  be  confirmed  as  the 
102rd  member  of  the  nation’s  highest 
court  that  she  formally  lined  up  four 
clerks  to  assist  her  for  the  October  1981 
term. 

Among  the  four  where  Brian  Cart- 
wright. John  Dwyer  and  Deborah  Jones, 
who  had  originally  been  hired  by  Justice 
Potter  Stewart  before  his  retirement.  The 
fourth  clerk.  Ruth  V.  McGregor,  the  lop 
student  of  the  1974  class  of  Arizona  State 
Law  School,  was  selected  by  Justice 
O’Connor. 

With  almost  as  much  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  their  judicial  reasoning,  a 
unanimous  Supreme  Court  late  last  term 
delivered  a decision  that  further  refined 
the  situations  in  which  the  protections  of 
Miraiitlii  v A mono  must  be  applied.  An 
explanation  of  that  decision  and  another 
plenary  decision  in  the  area  of  search  and 
seizure  follow. 

Police  Interrogation 

In  a unanimous  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  once  an  accused  has 
invoked  his  right  to  counsel  under  Minm- 
tla  r Aricotia.  police  officers  may  not 
engage  in  further  interrogation  until 
counsel  is  provided,  'unless  the  accused 
has  himself  initialed  further  communica- 


tion, e.Nchunges  or  conversation  with  the 
police.  ” 

The  decision  came  in  a case  which  arose 
on  January  19.  1976.  On  that  day  a sworn 
complaint  was  filed  against  the  defen- 
ilant  in  an  Arizona  state  court,  charging 
him  with  robbery,  burglary,  and  first- 
degree  murder.  Pursuant  to  the  com- 
plaint an  arrest  warrant  was  issued  and 
the  arrest  was  made  iri  the  defendant’s 
home  on  the  same  day. 

At  the  police  station  the  defendant  was 
informed  of  his  rights  as  required  by 
Minnuh  r Kricimi.  384  U.S.  436(19661. 
The  defendant  was  further  informed  that 
another  suspect  in  custody  had  im- 
plicatc'd  him  in  the  crime.  I<earning  this, 
the  defendant  said  that  he  wanted  to 
make  a deal.  The  interrogating  officer 
told  the  defendant  that  he  did  not  have 
the  authority  to  negotiate  a deal,  and 
gave  the  defendant  the  telephone 
number  of  the  county  attorney.  The 
defendant  placed  the  call  to  the  county 
attorney  but  then  changed  his  mind  and 
hung  up.  Turning  to  the  officer,  the 
defendant  said,  "1  want  an  attorney 
before  making  a deal.  ’ 'I’hc  interrogating 
officer  then  ceased  his  questioning  and 
the  defendant  was  taken  to  the  county 
jail  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  at  9:15  A.M.,  two 
detectives  came  to  the  county  jail  and 
asked  to  see  the  defenda  n t , The  deten  tion 
center  officer  informed  the  defendant, 
who  replied  that  he  did  not  want  to  talk 
with  anyone.  The  detention  center  officer 
told  the  defendant  that  he  had  to  speak  to 
the  detectives  and  escorted  him  to  where 
I he  detectives  were  wailing. 

The  detectives  identified  themselves 
and  told  the  defendant  they  wanted  to 
talk  t»»  him,  again  informing  him  of  his 
Miranda  rights.  Shortly  thereallcr.  the 
deicctives  played  a tape  recording  of  an 


Applause  mixes  with  lament  as 
A TF  gets  sentenced  to  oblivion 


Continued  from  Page  1 
ted  with  guns.” 

But  JimNorell.  the  executive  assistant 
to  the  director  at  the  NRA,  asserted  that 
the  ATF's  main  purpose  had  been  in 
"creating  crime  and  creating  criminals." 
He  said  there  are  "at  least  100  cases" 
where  the  bureau  had  enticed  individuals 
to  violate  the  law.  and  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  violations  were  on  paper  on- 
ly. "When  you  go  out  and  you  entice 
some  dealer  into  some  technical  violation 
of  the  law  and  you  add  that  to  a group  of 
good-lookingstatistics  — ‘Oh  boy,  we  got 
another  felony  conviction’  — that’s  just 
lousy."  Norell  said. 

NorelJ  also  disputed  the  published  con- 
tention of  ATF  chief  G.R.  Dickerson  that 
67  percent  of  its  cases  involved  the  pro- 
secution of  persons  with  criminal 
records.  “If  ATF  are  out  going  after  guys 
who  are  robbing  banks,  that’s  one  thing, 
but  if  they  are  going  after  some  guy  who 
was  convicted  in  1938  of  bigamy,  or  if 
they  are  going  after  someone  who  copped 
a plea  on  an  income  tax  violation,  now 
again  under  the  act.  that  is  (still)  a felon 
with  a gun  case.  Looks  good  and  sounds 
good." 

The  NRA  spokesman  said  that  while  he 
considered  the  elimination  of  ATF  to  be  a 
victory  for  the  gun  lobby,  the  NRA's 
chief  aim  was  still  the  repeal  of  the  1968 
Gun  Control  Act.  He  said  the  NRA 
favors  a bill  sponsored  by  Senator  James 
A.  McClure  (R-Idaho)  that  would 


eliminate  the  possibility  of  "vindictive 
pursuit"  by  agents  through  charging  in- 
dividuals both  with  criminal  and  ad- 
ministrative violations. 

“Under  McClure’s  bill,  you  can't  seize 
a stock-in  trade,  you  can’t  seize  a whole 
gun  collection."  Norell  said.  "You  can  on- 
ly seize  those  guns  that  are  involved  in  an 
allegation  of  a criminal  violation  of  the 
law." 

Thomas  Hastings,  former  chief  of 
police  in  Rochester.  New  York,  said  the 
elimination  of  ATF  would  have  "tremen- 
dous impact"  if  the  bureau’s  enforce- 
ment efforts  were  eliminated.  "But  if 
some  of  their  people  are  going  to  be 
reassigned  to  other  agencies  to  continue 
their  enforcement  effort.  I’m  not  sure, 
there  would  be  an  impact,  but  that  would 
minimize  it." 

Hastings  discounted  possible  frictions 
between  the  ATF  and  the  NRA,  claiming 
that  when  the  ATF  worked  with  the 
Rochester  city  police  while  he  was  chief, 
"we  directed  our  efforts  against  the  il- 
legitimate gun  owners." 

Police  Chief  Robert  Wasserman  of  Fre- 
mont, California,  said  there  would  prob- 
ably be  minimal  impact  in  his  area  with 
the  elimination  of  the  gun  agency,  except 
in  the  gun  reporting  requirements,  which 
he  said  he  assumed  would  be  transferred 
to  another  Federal  law  enforcement 
bureau.  "I  don’t  believe  we’ve  been  that 
significantly  impacted  by  that  agency." 
Wasserman  said. 


alleged  accomplice  which  implicated  the 
defendant.  After  hearing  several  minutes 
of  the  Upe  the  defendant  said.  'Til  tell 
you  anything  you  want  to  know,  but  I 
don’t  want  it  on  tape.  ” The  defendant 
then  implicated  himself  in  the  crimes. 

Just  before  trial  the  defendant  made  a 
motion  to  suppre.ss  his  confession,  con- 
tending that  his  Miranda  rights  had  been 
violated  when  police  Officers  returned  to 
question  him.  The  motion  was  denied  at 
the  trial  court  level. 

On  appeal,  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court 
said  that  on  the  night  of  January  19,  the 
defendant  had  invoked  his  right  to 
counsel.  However,  with  regard  to  the 
questioning  the  next  morning,  the  court 
determined  that  the  defendant  had 
waived  both  his  right  to  remain  silent  and 
his  right  to  counsel.  The  defendant  had 
made  a voluntary  confession,  the  court 
ruled. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
Arizona  court’s  judgment,  ruling  that 
the  defendant’s  confession  violated  his 
rights  under  both  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments.  In  reaching  that 
conclusion,  the  Supreme  Court  noted 
that  the  Arizona  court  "applied  an  er- 
roneous standard  for  determining  waiver 
where  the  accused  has  spiicifically  in- 
voked the  right  to  counsel." 

The  proper  tost  for  waiver  of  the  right 
to  counsel  was  set  forth  in. fo/inson  i> 
A-rhsl.  304  U.S.  458.  464  (1938).  where 
the  Court  stated  'that  waivers  of  counsel 
must  not  only  be  voluntary,  but  con- 
stitute a knowing  and  intelligent  relin- 


quishment or  abandonment  of  a known 
right  or  privilege,  a matter  which 
depends  in  each  case  ‘upon  the  particular 
fuels  and  circumstances  surrounding  the 
case,  including  the  background,  ex- 
perience and  conduct  of  the  accused.'  ’’ 
Applying  this  test,  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  an  opinion  writUm  by  Justice  White, 
found  that  neither  the  Arizona  trial  court 
nor  the  Arizona  Supremo  Court  looked  at 
the  question  of  whether  the  defendant 
undersUiod  the  right  to  counsel  and  in- 
telligently and  knowingly  waived  it.  The 
Court  continued  that  "when  an  accused 
has  invoked  his  right  to  have  counsel  pre- 
-sent  during  custodial  interrogation,  a 
valid  waiver  of  that  right  cannot  be 
established  by  .showing  only  that  he 
responded  to  further  police-initiated 
custodial  interrogation  even  if  he  has 
binm  advised  of  his  rights."  Once  the 
delendant  has  expressed  the  desire  to 
deal  with  the  police  only  through  an  at- 
torney. the  Court  .said,  the  defendant 
may  not  be  subject  to  further  question- 
ing "by  the  authorities  until  counsel  has 
been  made  available  to  him.  unless  the  ac- 
cused himself  initiates  further  com- 
munication. exchanges  or  conversation 
with  the  police.  (Edwards  v.  Arizona, 
No,  79-.5269.  decision  announced  May  18. 
1981,1 

Search  and  Seizure 

By  a vote  of  6-to-3,  the  Supreme  Court 
announced  that  "a  warrant  to  search  for 
conlral)and  founde<l  upon  probable  cause 
implicitly  carries  with  it  the  limited 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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The  medium's  message  — feel  better  faster. . . 


Television’s  influence  on  America’s  drug  habits 


The  mass  media  are  significanl  agents 
in  the  socialization  process  of  every  in- 
dividual. having  replaced  physical  forces 
as  a power  upon  society.  The  context 
of  mass  media  productions  may  be  over- 


THE  CJ  MONITOR 

By  SLOAN  T.  LETMAN 
and  HERBERT  SCOTT  Jr. 


and  have  become  a major  factor  in  the 
establishment  of  our  drug-oriented  socie- 
ty. Drug  use  is  primarily  a matter  of 
behavior  rather  than  of  mind,  and  the 
media  attempt  to  show  how  drug  use  will 
enhance  already  established  behavior  pat- 
terns. Drugs  have  become  key  elements  in 
governing  social  and  personal  behavior. 
The  use  of  drugs  to  control  physical  and 
psychological  functions  has  become  the 
norm  rather  than  the  exception  in  socie- 
ty. 

The  widespread  feeling  of  a “need  for 
ilrufjs,  (nirliculurly  psyiho-sthnulating 
drugs,  has  been  aroused.  Contrary  to  pop- 
ular opinion,  though,  the  use  of  psycho- 
active drugs  tends  to  undermine  confi- 
dence in  personal  mastery  of  a task.  The 
temporary  euphoria  they  provide  can 
discourage  personal  exploration  and  prob- 
lem-solving. The  public  is  manipulated 
into  reaching  for  a pill  instead  of  a 
thought.  The  hope  of  drug  solutions  to 
every  ache,  pain  or  annoyance  of  daily 
living  slowly  defeats  the  human  spirit. 

The  use  of  the  mass  media  for  the 
promotion  and  sale  of  drugs  is  not  a new 
phenomenon.  The  promotion  of  modem 
drugs  is  aimed  at  convincing  society  that 
human  problems  such  as  anger,  anxiety, 
insomnia,  obesity,  depression  and  even 
marital  problems  require  medical  atten- 
tion. Once  you  believe  something  to  be  a 
disease,  an  abnormality  rather  than  a 
natural  response,  it  only  follows  that  you 
perceive  drugs  as  a cure.  Drugs  may  be 
either  instrumental  or  expressive  in  their 
involvement  In  systems  of  release.  By 
being  instrumental,  drugs  are  used  as 


dramatized,  underdocumented,  or  even 
inaccurate,  but.  nevertheless,  the  inherent 
power  of  persuasion  is  great.  The  media 
mirrors  many  of  our  lives  and  influences 
II  iiiii'«  vM>  WiMii  III  iciul  (<or  lives, 'I'hi* 

nviT  whitl  iIm-  media 

' I' ih.imiili/i-  l(  eun  gluinnrize  nr 

ill”  '•■'V  .in  .I^in  . ( nj  siK'iety  like  no  other 
force.  Il  can  even  educate. Unfortunately, 
Ihe  demand  of  the  public  is  for  the  media 
to  entertain.  Regardless  of  the  media’s 
persuasive  tactics,  idea.s  are  communi- 
cated which  become  determinants  of 
attitudes  and  the  stimulus  to  change  in 
behavior. 

The  media  focus  and  comment  on 
many  aspects  of  the  human  condition, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  man’s  constant 
search  for  a perfect  balance  of  health. 
Man  not  only  seeks  bodily  balance  but 
also  an  easing  of  pressures  of  reality  and 
the  stress  of  life  in  general.  This  has 
resulted  in  a stop  in  the  wrong  direction 
in  releasing  these  tensions;  resorting  to 
the  consumption  of  mind-relaxing  drugs 
and  controlling  one’s  life  through  the  use 
of  chemicals. 

The  mass  media  play  ^ ever  increasing 
role  in  the  creation  of  our  drug  culture 
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means  to  an  end,  escape  from  boredom  or 
nervousness.  As  expressive  agents,  they 
are  ends  in  themselves. 

Two  kinds  of  markets  are  involved  in 
the  promotion  of  drugs.  There  is  drug  ad- 
vertising for  the  general  public  through 
the  popular  mass  media,  and  advertising 
for  the  specialized  medical  and  quasi- 
medical market.  Concerning  the  latter 
market,  its  audience  is  very  small.  It  is 
made  up  of  health  practitioners  and 
tradesmen.  Physicians  and  psychiatrists 
are  key  markets  to  comer  for  drug  ad- 
vertisers. Doctors  are  bombarded  daily 
with  visits  from  pharmaceutical  repre- 
sentatives, while  the  drug  industry  uses 
medical  journal  advertising,  direct  mail 
listings  and  convention  exhibits  to 
continue  the  assault.  Pharmaceutical 
companies  pour  massive  amounts  of 
money  into  pushing  their  products. 
Approximately  three-quarters  of  a billion 
dollars  is  spent  every  year  by  some  60 
drug  companies  in  order  to  reach,  per- 
suade and  sell  physicians  manufactured 
drugs.  Advertising  is  the  second  most 
important  item  in  the  promotional  bud- 
get of  pharmaceutical  manufacturers. 

One  effective  and  important  means  of 
reaching  doctors  and  pharmacists  is 
advertising  in  medical  journals.  Qearance 
of  the  advertisements  is  handled  by  a 
body  of  censors,  all  of  whom  are  physi- 
cians. These  ads  are  controlled  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  there 
are  basic  requirements  that  ads  must 
meet.  The  ads  must  not  be  false,  lacking 
in  fair  balance  or  otherwise  misleading,  as 
well  as  adhering  to  22  additional  guide- 
lines which  basically  follow  the  FDA’s 
established  criteria,  although  the  AMA 
Board  of  Trustees  does  admit  that  it 
leaves  much  of  what  is  advertised  in 
periodicals  to  the  discretion  of  the  phar- 
maceutical manufacturer.  In  fact,  many 
ads  for  drugs  are  reportedly  accepted 
even  though  claims  made  for  them  don’t 
conform  to  the  findings  of  the  drug’s 
monographs  and  the  AMA’s  evaluations. 

Through  pictures  and  texts  in  medical 
journals  psychiatrists  and  physicians  are 
being  advised  to  prescribe  mind-affecting 
drugs  for  a variety  of  conditions.  This 
advertising  technique  influences  physi- 
cians in  supporting  the  stand  that  part  of 
his  job  is  to  prescribe  drugs.  With  the  per- 
suasion of  doctors  to  see  drugs  as  prob- 
lem-solvers comes  the  expansion  of  drug 
therapy. 

The  drug  business  is  no  different  from 
any  other  in  our  free  enterprise  system;  it 
operates  at  a profit  or  dies.  Consequently, 
advertising  in  medical  journals  is  a brisk 
business.  Due  to  the  financial  dependence 
of  the  journals  upon  pharmaceutical  ad- 
vertising, a virtual  partnership,  a recipro- 
cal relationship  develops  between  AMA 
and  the  drug  industry.  Pharmaceutical 
firms  depend  on  the  guidance  of  the  med- 
ical profession  and  doctors  in  turn  de- 
pend on  the  advertisements  of  pharma- 
ceutical firms  for  information  relating  to 
newly  developed  drugs. 

Operating  under  the  profit  system,  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  feels  it  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  society,  and 
that  professional  journal  advertising  is 
useful  in  establishing  and  enhancing  the 
reputation  of  a firm  and  its  products. 
Without  mass  marketing,  they  feel,  few 
drugs  would  be  so  readily  available.  Yet  it 
IS  a faclof  the  industry  Ihatnodrug  man- 
ufacturer can  afford  to  restrict  produc- 
tion to  genuine  pharmaceutical  innova- 
tions. This  leads  to  new  products  being 
pushed  into  the  competitive  market  jn 
the  absence  of  a full  understanding  of 
their  side  effects.  Most  new  drug  applica- 
tions that  are  approved  by  the  Food  and 


Drug  Administration  are  sanctioned  on 
the  basis  of  a company’s  safety  data  as 
provided  by  animal  experiments,  very 
limited  human  toxicity  studies,  physi- 
cians testimonials  and  usually  uncon- 
trolled clinical  trials.  Even  though  cases 
«»f  willful  misrepresentation  are  rare  in 
medical  adverti.sing,  statements  that  ad- 
vocate that  new  drugs  have  few.  mild  or 
no  side  effects  should  be  ignored, 

The  mass  media  make  drug  usage  en- 
ticing. The  mass  media’s  world  of  drug 
use  urges  the  public  to  accept  pharmaceu- 
tical drug  manufacturers  as  their  friends 


‘The  media  have  be- 
come a major  factor 
m the  establishment 
of  our  drug-oriented 
society.  The  use  of 
drugs  has  become 
the  norm  rather  than 
the  exception.’ 


who  can  help  them  relax  from  every  day 
stress  and  strain.  The  media  show  how 
these  products  can  satisfy  man’s  pre-exist- 
ing desire  for  internal  biological  peace. 
While  neither  the  media  nor  the  drug 
companies  create  these  problems  of  living 
for  which  so  many  seek  escape  through 
drugs,  it  is  the  media  that  should  stop 
mystifying  audiences  about  drugs  and 
chemicals. 

I’rit-r  (o  tho  mid-l9HO  'j.  ((■ll•vlsion  was 
extremely  cautious  about  how  its  enter- 
tainment content  concerned  itself  with 
drugs.  That  cautious  concern  has  lessened 
significantly.  For  example,  the  number  of 
scenes  in  TV  dram'as  in  which  the  hero  or 
heroine  is  shown  taking  a tranquilizer  or  a 
glass  of  alcohol  to  calm  the  nerves  is  too 
many  to  count.  Tranquilizers,  in  fact  have 
become  big  business  in  the  past  ten  years. 
They  are  a new  national  habit,  and  their 
depiction  by  television  only  helps  to  con- 
vey the  general  social  acceptability  of  tak- 
ing tranquilizers. 

While  housewives  are  indirectly  influ- 
enced by  medical  journals,  through  their 
doctors,  they  are  being  directly  influ- 
enced by  television.  As  a group,  they  are 
television’s  prime  audience  for  messages 
promoting  “feel  better  faster”  products. 
For  example,  television  advises  that  a per- 
son normally  falls  asleep  within  15  min- 
utes after  going  to  bed  and  sleeps  thereaf- 
ter for  a full  8 hours.  If  this  is  not  the 
case  for  you  then,  they  push  for  the  use 
of  sleeping  pills.  The  imperative  to  sleep 
a certain  number  of  hours  has  become  an 
obsession  which  drug  companies  encour- 
age and  profit  from.  Yet  many  doctors 
feel  that  sleeplessness,  except  in  rare  and 
extraordinary  cases,  is  not  harmful  to 
mind  or  body. 

Aspirin  is  another  drug  abused  by  so- 
ciety and  promoted  by  television.  Al- 
though a relatively  innocent  chemical, 
aspirin  cun.  like  any  drug,  be  danger- 
ous when  al>ustHl.  But  its  "feel  better 
faster"  .sales  pilch  promotes  the  drug 
mystique.  One  analysis  of  television  drug 
commercials  in  a metropolitan  area  con- 
cluded that  drug  commercials  account  for 
more  than  six  percent  of  commercial  time 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Tracking  the  culture  vultures: 


$50M  art  theft  problem  creeps  out  of  the  closet 


“uf'esy  ol  tnierftaiionai  founflaiion  loi  An  Research 
Detail  from  a S:150,000  oil  by  the  Dutch  painter  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  which  was  re- 
covered last  month  nearly  nine  months  after  it  was  stolen  from  an  art  collector’s 


home. 


By  EDWARD  DIAMOND 

Item:  The  Manchester  Union-Leader 
reported  August  17  that  $25,000  worth 
of  antiquities  have  been  stolen  from  the 
Horation  Colony  Museum  in  Keene,  New 
Hampshire.  “Little  statues,  books  and 
silverware  were  taken  from  the  museum 
when  burglars  entered  the  north  side 
second-story  window  of  the  museum  in 
the  early  morning  hours.  . . the  paper 
said.  No  leads  in  the  case  are  reported. 

Item:  September  1.  1981.  FBI  agents 
reported  seizing  a stolen  oil  sketch  by 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  in  an  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia, hotel  room.  The  piece,  valued  at 
approximately  $350,000,  was  reported 
stolen  last  December  from  the  Maryland 
home  of  an  art  collector.  An  indictment 
returned  in  Baltimore  charged  David  Ne- 
vin  Raymond,  a 27-year-old  unemployed 
tombstone  engraver,  and  David  Howard 
Posey,  21,  an  arcade  owner,  with  taking 
the  stolen  painting  to  California,  storing 
it  there  for  several  weeks  and  then  calling 
prospective  buyers  In  London  in  an  at- 
temp  to  negotiate  a fee. 

Item:  The  New  York  Times  reports 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  is  at- 
tempting to  seek  indictments  in  a case  in- 
volving more  than  $1  million  worth  of 
gold,  silver,  pottery  and  other  pre- 
Columbian  artifacts  from  Peru.  The  arti- 
fiicls  are  claimed  as  "national  treasures  ’ 
by  the  countries  from  which  they  were 
inken. 

Bit  by  bit,  the  information  on  a multi- 
million international  problem  eventually 
finds  its  way  into  the  public  press.  Those 
knowledgeable  in  the  world  of  art  theft 
and  forgery  disagree  on  many  substantial 
points  about  the  stolen  merchandise,  in- 
cluding whether  most  of  it  ever  gets  re- 
ported. One  police  officer  who  deals  with 
art  claims  in  New  York,  detective  Robert 
Volpe,  says  he  doubts  whether  the  “tip  of 
the  icebei^’’  is  even  reported.  Others 
claim  that  major  thefts  usually  do  be- 
come public  eventually  and  it  is  only  in 
situations  where  private  art  dealers  fear 
they  have  something  to  lose  that  the  cases 
are  never  made  public. 

But  most  of  those  who  concern  them- 
selves with  this  specialized  form  of  crime 
do  agree  that  the  volume  <»f  losses  is 
substantial.  "You  could  probably  say 
that  more  money  is  stolen  in  art  than 
from  banks,  " said  Laurie  Adams,  a pro 
lessor  of  art  history  at  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice,  who  has  written  two 
books  on  the  subject.  She  added,  though, 
that  “the  precise  amount  of  money  is 
hard  to  identify  due  to  inflation  in  the 
art  market.” 

Bonnie  Burnham,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  International  Foundation  for 
Art  Research  Inc.,  a New  York-based 
group  that  attempts  to  keep  track  of  such 
stolen  goods,  said  in  a recent  interview 
that  her  organization  normally  frowns  on 
attempting  to  place  a monetary  valuation 
on  the  amount  of  art  stolen  each  year. 

“I  just  don’t  feel  that  we  or  anybody 
else  are  in  a position  to  judge  the  authen- 
ticity value,  the  market  value  of  those  ob- 
jects” Burnham  said.  “I  think  the  owner’s 
values  are  often  very  misleading  in  one 
direction  or  another  for  any  number  of 
reasons,”  she  continued.  “Very  often  a 
newspaper  figure  is  put  together  when  a 
reporter  hears,  for  example,  that  a Ru- 
bens was  stolen,  so  they  call  up  Sotheby’s 
(one  of  the  largest  auction  houses)  and 
say.  ‘What  was  the  last  sale  price?’  and 
they  say  ‘$1.2  million,’ and  the  next  day 
in  the  papers  it’s  a $1.5  million  Rubens 
stolen  and  it  doesn’t  necessarily  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.” 

But  Bumham,  who  relies  on  informa- 
tion from  a variety  of  sources,  from  pub- 


lished accounts  to  private  and  public  in- 
telligence agents  and  contacts  throughout 
the  art  community,  said  that  in  1978  an 
attempt  was  made  to  quantify  art  losses 
in  the  United  States.  The  estimated  figure 
from  that  year  aione,  according  to  Ms. 
Burnham,  was  between  $25  million  and 
$50  million. 

The  reasons  that  art  theft  is  so  lucra- 
tive are  many  and  are  not  unique  to  cur- 
rent limes.  Aside  from  precious  metals, 
art  is  one  of  the  few  international  forms 
of  currency.  Some  authorities,  like  Det. 
Volpe,  cite  this  as  the  reason  that  art 
crimes  increasingly  are  being  linked  with 
other  forms  of  international  stolen  goods 
operations,  and  that  links  to  organized 
crime  are  also  more  commonly  discussed 
in  art  and  law  enforcement  circles. 

Addition^ly  — and  this  is  probably 
unique  to  the  art  world,  — mysteriou) 
comings  and  goings  of  particular  piecet 
can  increase  their  value  and  market  price. 
Many  doubt  that  the  art  community  will 
even  become  sufficiently  oiganized  so 
that  art  crimes  can  be  significantly  re- 
duced. 

There  are  also  particular  problems 
with  the  law  enforcement  and  art  com- 
munities that  make  close  cooperation  a 
difficult  proposition  at  best.  In  a paper 
entitled.  “The  Police  and  the  Art  World: 

A Study  in  Incompatibility."  Professor 
Adams  talks  about  how  “the  inadequacy 
of  police  response  to  art-related  crime  re- 
sults from  certain  sociological  and  psy 
chological  attitudes  of  the  ‘police  per- 
sonality.' " 

Professor  Adams  says,  in  general. 
“American  police  personnel  come  from 
lower  middle  class  families  whose  cultural 
awareness  tends  to  be  subordinated  to  the 


economic  necessities  of  life.  As  a result, 
most  police  officers  are  ignorant  in  mat- 
ters of  art.” 

Her  opinion  is  echoed  by  Det.  Volpe, 
who,  since  1971,  has  been  the  first  and 
only  full-time  New  York  aty  policeman 
assigned  to  the  recovery  of  stolen  art  ob- 
jects In  what  is  widely  recognized  as  the 


eoonorrUc  and  cultural  center  of  the  art 
world. 

“There’s  an  identity  crisis  with  art 
crimes,"  Volpe  said  in  a recent  interview. 
“There’s  a failure  to  respond  in  the  higher 
echelons  of  departments  in  general." 

Volpe.  whose  exploits  as  a tracker  of 
stolen  goods  have  been  covered  in  a book 
by  Prof.  Adams,  “Art  Cop."  said,  “no 
one  hert‘  separates  art  crime a.s  a sepanile 
crime.”  While  police  have  established  pro- 
cedures for  recovering  more  familiar  ob- 
jects, such  as  automobiles  and  weapons, 
Volpe  noted  that  stolen  art  “is  listed  as  a 
miscellaneous  on  our  form  61B’s.” 

In  the  art  community,  there  has  also 
been  a traditional  reticence  to  admit  that 
works  have  been  stolen.  “Certainly  the 
tradition  in  the  art  world  has  been  to  deal 
with  matters  of  this  kind  very  privately," 
conceded  the  art  foundation’s  Burnham. 
“Partly  because  the  people  who  were  in- 
terested in  art  formed  a kind  of  closed 
circle.  It  wasn’t  something  that  the  man 
in  the  street  knew  something  about  or 
cared  about,  and  that  included  law  en- 
forcement people.” 

In  a recent  interview  in  “Stolen  Art 
Alert,"  a magazine  published  by  the  In- 
ternational Foundation  for  Art  Research, 
the  director  of  security  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art.  Allen  Gore, 
talked  about  the  reluctance  many  mu- 
seums have  to  allow  their  security  people 
even  to  discuss  problems  with  thefts. 
“Most  often  there’s  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  high  management  of  museums 
to  allow  their  security  people  to  discuss 
these  things,”  Gore  said.  “Even  though 
we’re  not  giving  away  any  family  secrets, 
there  seems  to  be  a paranoia  about 
letting  security  people  voice  their  views.  ” 

Problems  become  ever  stickier  once 
objects  begin  to  cross  stale  and  national 
boundaries.  Often  local  agencies  are  ill- 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  mobility  and 
flexibility  which  art  thieves  find  routine. 
Internationally,  agencies  such  as  Interpol 
are  subject  to  the  whims  and  disinterest 
of  national  police  agencies  in  countries 
through  which  objects  may  have  passed. 

Although  many  observers  of  the  art 
crime  phenomenon  believe  that  some  of 
the  problems  are  endemic  to  both  com- 


Conlinued  on  Page  12 


Ptnto  eourttw  ol  iniernalioiul  founUMo  lor  An  Rose»ch 


“The  Greek  Dance."  a sculpture  by  the  German  artist  Carl  Paul  Jennewein.  The  work 
was  stolen  from  Brookgreen  Gardens  in  South  Carolina  last  August  and  is  still 

missing. 


October  12, 1981 
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The  new  hand  on  the  lAC 

An  interview  with  Chief  James  Damos  of  University  City,  Mi 


LKN:  Pfrhapsil  would  be  well  for  you  tostart  with  some 
backfiround  on  your  jurisdiction,  University  City.  How 
hirye.  for  example,  is  the  city  and  its  police  force? 
DAMOS;  University  City  is  one  of  some  90  cities  within 
St.  Louis  County.  To  put  it  in  a frame  of  reference,  St. 
Louis  is  our  largest  suburb,  if  you  get  what  1 mean 
(laughs).  The  city  of  St,  Louis  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
(he  Mississippi  River  and  on  the  west  by  some  90  com- 
munitie.s.  of  which  some  12  of  the  90  are  contiguous  to 
the  l)orderof  St.  Louis.  Ours  is  one  of  the  12.  We're  a city 
of  roughly  42,000  people  with  an  ethnic  composition 
thill  - 42  percent  non- white.  It  went  from  zero  non-white 
effeclively  in  the  early  mid-60's  to  the  present  composi- 
tion. The  school  system  s roughly  70  to  75  percent  non- 
while. 

Our  department  has  some  80  commissioned  officers 
and  roughly  20  civilians.  Ethnic-wise,  between  minority 
and  female.  I guess  we  have  a combination  of  some  30 
percent.  Our  road  force  of  female  officers  is  roughly  20 
percent,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  higher  percentages 
you  II  find  around. 

I ve  been  chief  of  police  here  20  years;  in  fact  I'll  be 
con^pleting  the  20th  year  on  October  15. 1 came  in  with  a 
two-year  commitment  in  1961  from  the  then-city 
manager  to  reorganize  the  department  with  "advanced 
management  principles.  " I 'm  a graduate  of  St.  Louis 
University  School  of  Business  Administration,  When  1 
came  into  the  picture  in  the  metropolitan  area  20  years 
ago  1 guess  I was  about  the  only  college-graduate  chief 
of  police.  But  thanks  to  LEAA  and  the  very  strong 
LEh’P  program  they  had  years  ago.  police  officers  have 
been  able  to  acquire  a college  education  at  no  financial 
cost  to  them,  the  only  cost  being  their  Lime.  For  exam- 
ple. my  assistant  here,  who  has  spent  some  35  years  in 
the  business,  never  thought  he  would  be  able  to  acquire 
a college  education.  He  went  out  of  high  school  into  the 
army,  into  the  paratroops,  then  returned  to  civilian  life 
after  four  or  five  years  in  the  service  and  became  a police 
officer.  He's  within  about  four  hours  of  his  degree  now, 
having  started  on  it  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  maybe 
closer  to  ten  now.  In  our  department,  which  started  out 
with  no  college-educated  persons  except  the  chief  of 
police,  now  roughly  one  out  of  three  have  either  a bac- 
calaureate or  a master's.  One  out  of  two.  or  about  53  per- 
cent have  an  A. A.  degree  or  better.  Pretty  close  to  70 
percent  have  at  least  32  hours  of  college.  We  in  our  city 
put  a great  premium  on  the  fact  that  a better  educated 
officer  probably  will  be  able  to  perform  in  a more 


A law  enforcement 
family  man 

( 1)1.  James  P Damos  is  the  chief  of  police  of 
I mrersitv  (ilv.  \hssoan.  an  office  he  has  held 
since  He  also  assumed  the  presidency  of  the 

Inlerntitivnid  \ssocnitioii  of  t 'hiefs  of  Police  at  the 
jntiip's  recent  meefiHf!  in  \'eir  Orleans 

He  ;>riiiliiiile<l  from  St  Louis  I'nieersity's  School 
oj  < omnierce  and  l-'inance  in  HH4  and  is  currently 
prrp.innt’  his  thesis  fora  Master  oj  Arts  deprec  in 
t’ohec  Science  and  ■\drninislrution  at  Sam  Houston 
state  I niversity  He  is  also  a f>radtiute  of  the  I'HI 
\ationid . \ciiilemy 

Hath  of  the  colonel's  sons  hare  foUou  ed  their 
father's  footsteps  into  laic  enforcement  one  is  iritli 
the  St  Louis  County  Police  Department  and 
another  recently  joined  the  Vnited  States  Secret 
Senice 

Damos  has  screed  in  the  past  us  president  of  the 
St  Louis  County  l.aic  I'nforcement  Officials 
\ssoeiation.  and  on  the  association's  hoard  of 
Uovernors  He  i.s  a niemher  of  the  Missouri  Police 
(hiefs  Association,  the  Missouri  Peace  Officers 
■ \ssociation.  as  icell  as  a host  of  other  local  and  na- 
tional cieic  and  lair  enforcement  groups 

I his  intereieir  icas  conducted  for  Iaiic  Enforce- 
ment \'eii  s hy  Edu  ard  Diamond. 


satisfactory  manner.  If  you  have  a college  degree  you 
get  a 1 0 percent  pay  increase  on  Lop  of  your  base  salary. 
If  you  start  out  with  32  hours  (of  college),  that's  two- 
and-a-half  percent  on  your  base,  a double-A  degree  is 
worth  five  percent,  96  hours,  seven-and-a-half  percent, 
arid  a full  degree,  10  percent.  Right  now  the  degree  is 
worth  close  to  $150  a month. 

We  also  have  something  unique  here  too  in  our  city, 
called  a residency  allowance.  If  you  live  in  the  city 
you're  paid  $50  a month  more  than  if  you  don't  live  in 
the  city.  On  lop  of  it,  by  bringing  the  officer  into  the  job, 
they  don't  need  a second  car  to  be  able  to  come  to  work. 
We  send  a chauffeured  car,  earmarked  for  the  police 
department,  to  pick  them  up  and  when  they  are  through 
with  their  duty,  then  they  are  conveyed  back  out.  Our  ci- 
ty is  middle  class  with  a strong  minority  group.  The 
1970  census  revealed  that  the  wealthiest  minorities  in 
the  state  of  Missouri  live  in  our  city  — minorities  who 
represent  lawyers,  doctors,  educators.  Federal  employ- 
ment, what  have  you.  We  have  no  manufacturing  to 
speak  of  here,  so  we're  primarily  residential.  Wo  have 
some  nine  cities  that  surround  us.  We're  ringed  by  small 


cities,  all  of  them  smaller  than  we  are.  except  St.  Louis 
on  our  east. 

LEN:  Does  the  name  of  your  city  refer  to  a college  in 
town? 

DAMOS:  No,  there  isn't.  Washington  University  is  iri 
St.  Louis,  right  on  our  border.  In  fact  we've  got  about  15 
feet  of  the  campus  on  the  east  end  and  about  8 feet  of  the 
campus  on  the  north  end.  Two-thirds  of  the  campus  is  in 
what  is  known  as  the  unincorporated  part  of  the  county, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  campus  is  within  the  city  of 
St.  Louis. 

LEN:  Having  the  university  bordering  on  your  jurisdic- 
tion must  pose  some  special  considerations  for  you. 
DAMOS;  What  we  have  here  is  a situation  where  a good 
70  percent  of  the  faculty  of  Washington  University 
resides  in  our  city.  We  have  a number  of  other  univer- 
sities in  close  proximity.  St.  Louis  University  is  just 
about  five  miles  east  of  us.  A substantial  number  of  the 
faculty  from  St.  Louis  University  live  in  our  city.  The 
University  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis  is  to  the  north  of  us 
about  two  miles,  and  the  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Edwardsville  is  some  30  miles  away.  There  are  a number 
of  people  from  there  living  in  this  town  and  commuting. 
This  has  been  a very  liberal  community,  historically, 
over  the  years,  and  it's  the  kind  of  environment  that  the 
faculty  at  the  universities  might  feel  a little  more  com- 
fortable with,  and  the  community's  been  very  respon- 
sive, obviously. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  particular  problems  endemic  to  a 
force  of  your  size,  such  as  in  terms  of  manpower  and  how 
you  structure  the  organization? 

DAMOS:  Well,  we  are  big  enough  so  that  we  can  do 
some  things  that  smaller  agencies  can't,  and  we're  not 
quite  big  enough  to  do  the  things  that  larger  agencies 
can.  In  other  words  we're  part  of  the  in-between,  that 
grey  area. 

We  do  have  resources  outside  of  our  own  that  we 
utilize,  like  the  St.  Louis  County  Police  Department, 
which  is  550  persons  strong.  They  have  many  resources 
that  are  available  to  us  and  there's  no  reason  for  us  to 
have  to  maintain  them  — like  a photo  lab.  We  do  all  our 
processing  there,  so  why  should  we  do  our  own  here? 
They  have  a fingerprint  file  that  they  maintain.  We  gave 
up  our  fingerprint  file  years  ago,  when  they  started  a 
common  one  for  the  area.  Things  of  that  nature. 

We  have  a police  academy  called  the  Greater  St.  Louis 
Police  Academy  and  I served  for  some  10  years  on  the 
board  of  management  of  the  academy.  All  police  officers 
from  the  metropolitan  area  are  trained  at  a common 
academy  with  a common  curriculum.  Things  of  that 
nature  that  can  be  handled  by  a central  agency  we  en- 
courage, we  subscribe  to  and  we  put  a lot  of  effort  and  a 
lot  of  time  toward  conceiving  and  making  sure  that  it 


stays  on  the  track.  Years  ago,  we  became  involved  in 
forming  a mutual  aid  compact  with  police  stations 
around  the  area.  This  is  buck  in  the  60's.  We  have 
something  called  a "Code  1000"  that  can  be  invoked  and 
you  can  get  additional  manpower  — or  people-power  I 
gruess  I better  say  — from  other  agencies  in  the  area  bas- 
ed on  this  arrangement.  So  ifyour  resources  in  your  area 
become  unusually  taxed  because  of  a problem  of  a large 
demonstration  or  what  have  you,  you  have  available  to 
you  people  not  only  from  neighboring  agencies  but  also 
from  the  county  police  department.  We  as  taxpayers 
pay  X amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  county  government  to  support  the  county. 
Part  of  the  money,  of  course,  winds  up  for  the  police 
department.  Of  the  90  cities  in  the  county,  we  are  the 
highest  in  terms  of  property  valuation.  So  you  can  see, 
quite  a few  millions  of  dollars  go  into  the  county  govern- 
ment to  support  the  total  county  government  operation 
and  the  county  police  department.  The  county  police 
department's  police  commissioners  recognize  this,  and 
they  share  what  they  have  with  us,  just  as  we  share  with 
them  something  that  we  might  have  that  they  might 


need.  But  it's  usually  in  the  other  way.  the  other  direc- 
tion. We  have  a very  fine  working  relationship. 

We  also  have  in  this  area,  and  I helped  organized  this, 
as  its  first  chairman  back  in  about  1964,  a major  case 
squad  in  the  Greater  St.  Louis  area.  We  have  about  300 
police  officers  that  are  part  of  this  squad,  and  when  a 
major  case  occurs,  they  can  be  brought  into  the  picture 
and  work  the  case,  which  would  tax  the  resources  of 
most  departments  like  us,  except  for,  perhaps.  St.  Louis, 
which  has  1,000  officers. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  arrangements  that  we've  en- 
couraged in  this  area,  and  I'll  tell  you,  being  immodest 
about  it,  1 ve  endorsed  and  helped  to  conceive  most  of 
the  arrangements  that  we've  had,  because  I feel  that,  as 
the  late,  lamented  J.  Edgar  Hoover  used  to  say. 
"Cooperation  is  the  backbone  of  law  enforcement.  " If 
we  law  enforcement  officials  do  not  cooperate,  it  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  the  thieves,  and  those  who  are  breaking 
the  law,  and  we  do  it  to  the  threat  and  terror  of  the 
citizens  that  we  are  sworn  to  protect.  I'm  just  not  going 
to  let  it  happen  in  our  city  and  in  our  department.  We'll 
cooperate  to  the  fullest,  and  this  cooperation  transcends 
our  relationship  with  the  county  department;  this  goes 
over  into  the  Federal  agencies  too.  We  have  an  excellent 
working  relationship,  our  department  and  the  other 
departments  in  the  area,  with  the  Federal  agencies.  I 'm 
on  a first-name  basis  with  the  various  heads  of  these 
Federal  agencies. 

LEN:  Do  national  organizations  such  as  the  I ACP  have 
a bias  about  smaller  police  organizations?  Is  there  a 
problem  in  understanding  the  problems  and 
characteristics  of  smaller  agencies,  or  is  it  the  other  way 
arou nd? 

DAMOS:  Well,  the  lACP  represents,  as  you  probably 
know,  departments  of  very  small  size  and  departments 
of  very  large  sizes,  in  terms  of  the  composition  of  our 
membership  — not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout 
the  world.  Some  of  the  members  come  from  national 
police  forces  in  Europe,  but  most  of  the  members  are 
from  the  continental  United  States.  And  I'd  say  a vast 
m-ijority  of  them  are  from  smaller  departments  because 
we  are  a nation  of  small  departments,  let's  face  it. 
There's  no  two  ways  around  it.  Just  as.  at  least  in  my 
judgment,  a department  can  be  too  small  to  be  as  effec- 
tive as  a community  has  a right  to  expect  it  to  be.  we  can 
also  be  too  large  for  the  optimum.  There  is  an  optimum 
size. 

In  our  own  area  here,  the  per  capita  costs  of  police 
departments  vary  so  greatly.  Usually  the  higher  per 
capita  costs  are  in  the  smaller  agencies,  because  to  have 
a full  range  of  police  services,  of  basic  minimum  calls  for 
service,  you  have  to  have  a five-person  department  — 
four  and  two-tenths  persons  working  a 40-hour  week  is 


‘If  we  law  enforcement  officials  do  not  cooperate,  it  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  those  who  break  the  law,  and  to  the  threat 
of  the  citizens  that  we  are  sworn  to  protect’ 
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the  exact  number.  We  have  a number  of  small  depart- 
ments in  St.  Louis  County  and  the  smaller  the  depart- 
ment, usually  the  larger  the  per  capita  cost  factor  in- 
volved in  maintaining  the  agency.  I ’m  just  glancing  at 
the  per  capita  costs  in  our  county.  One  community 
that's  rather  small  has  a $130  per  capita  cost.  Another 
small  one,  $136.  Take  a look  at  larger  ones:  $55  per 
capita  costs,  for  a somewhat  larger  one.  In  our  own  city, 
the  per  capita  cost  was  $54  dollars  the  last  go  round.  We 
have  a $300,000  budget  the  most  recent  year,  going  into 
19bJ.  In  St.  Louis  County,  for  the  90-some  cities,  the 
average  is  $66.79.  But  it  varies.  There's  one  little  city 
that's  $16.11  per  capita:  they  contract  with  another 
police  department.  I guess  there  are  about  eight  or  ten 
agencies  in  our  county  that  contract  with  the  county  or 
with  an  adjoining  police  department 
The  point,  though,  is  that  within  the  lACP  we  try  to 
address  the  needs  of  all  size  agencies  as  best  we  can,  of 
course  recognizing  that  essentially,  there  are  different 
needs  for  different  size  agencies,  although  there  are 
many  basic  types  of  needs  that  occur.  There  are  surveys 
that  we  do  of  agencies,  at  their  request,  that  fill  a com- 
mon need  to  find  out  where  they  now  stand  and  what  im- 
provements they  could  make  in  terms  of  moving  along, 
being  contemporary,  what  is  occurring  in  the  law  en- 
forcement picture. 

LEN:  In  a recent  interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News,  Sheriff  Peter  Pitchess  from  Los  Angeles  County  1 
was  rather  critical  of  the  1 ACPand  the  National  Sheriffs 
Association,  saying  that  they  were  politically  sterile 
and  haven't  been  as  effective  as  they  could  have  been  in 
telling  people  what  they  need  in  the  way  of  legislation 
and  resources.  Do  you  agree?  Do  you  think  that  those 
organizations  should  take  a more  active  role  politically? 
DAMOS:  First,  Pete  Pitchess  is  an  old.  and  1 consider  a 
dear  friend  — a man  that  has  made  tremendous  con- 
tributions. in  my  judgment,  to  the  law  enforcement  pic- 
ture. not  only  in  the  field  of  sheriff  's  departments,  but  in 
general  law  enforcement.  Let's  face  it.  whether  it's  a 
sheriff's  office  or  a police  agency,  we  have  a common  ob- 
jective. He's  made  a terrific  contribution  and  Pete 
might  have  some  merit  to  his  comments  in  terms  of,  I 
don  t think  that  any  of  us  that  are  as  aggressive  as  Pete  ’ 
has  been,  and,  as  I like  to  feel  that  I am,  are  completely 
satisfied  with  the  progress  that  we've  made.  As  you 
know,  Pete  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  much  change 
that  has  occurred  in  the  law  enforcement  picture  in  the 
past,  and  I guess  he's  about  ready  to  retire  now.  I guess 
he's  thinking  that  he  hasn't  really  accomplished 
everything  that  he'd  like  to  see  accomplished,  personal- 
ly or  professionally,  by  police  organizations.  I see 
nothing  wrong  with  that.  Once  we've  become  complete- 
ly satisfied,  and  here  again  this  is  my  judgment,  we  get 
complacent  and  we  start  to  slide  backwards. 

About  two  years  ago  1 became  involved  in  this  city 
with  what  is  known  as  ICAP.  the  Integrated  Criminal 
Apprehension  Program.  This  meant  a complete  restruc- 
turing, a complete  reorganization  of  the  department. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  in  law  enforcement  said.  "Jim. 
you've  got  18  years  in,  maybe  you 're  going  to  retire  in  a 
couple  of  years,  why  are  you  rocking  the  boat?"  1 said. 
"What  do  you  mean,  rockin'  the  boat?"  They  said. 
"Well,  everything's  going  all  right,  is  there  anybody 
demanding  change?"  And  I said  "Yeah,  I am."  I'm  not 
satisfied  that  we're  doing  all  that  we  can.  We  owe  more 
to  our  citizens  than  to  sit  back  on  our  duffs  and  say. 
"Gee.  everything's  going  okay.  I'm  not  going  to  rock 
the  boat."  When  you’re  taking  that  attitude,  you're 
sliding  backwards  and  you’re  committing  a larceny,  in 
some  respects,  on  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  who  are 
paying  your  salary.  They  expect  the  best  of  you  and 
dammit,  you  better  give  it  to  them.  So  I think  that  pro-  I 
bably  part  of  Pete  Pitchess’s  observations  were  in  that 
mode.  I don't  know.  I can't  think  for  the  other  person. 
But  here's  a man  that  I’ve  respected  over  the  years  and  I 
continue  to  respect,  and  he  has  the  right  to  make  his 
observation,  much  as  I have  the  right  to  make  my  obser- 
vation. I know  it  rankles  some  people,  but  be  that  as  it 
may.  I know  not  everybody  is  happy  with  the  things  I 
say  all  of  the  time.  If  we  try  to  please  everybody  in  what 
we're  saying  we  wind  up  pleasing  nobody. 

LEN:  Let's  talk  about  the  I ACP  and  your  plans  for  the 
organization.  Do  you  plan  to  have  the  organization 


become  more  politically  active?  What  are  your  plans  in 
general? 

DAMOS;  I think  that  our  oiganization  has  to  continue 
to.  perhaps,  enhance  positions  that  affect  law  enforce- 
ment In  general  and  make  sure  that  we're  representing 
the  best  interests  of  law  enforcement  in  this  country  and 
that  we're  representing  the  best  thinking  of  our 
organization  collectively.  You 're  going  to  see  quite  a bit 
of  that.  You've  seen  some  of  that  in  the  past.  We  ll  be 
wrestling  with  these  hard  issues.  I’m  satisfied  that  the 
next  20  years  are  going  to  be  a very  interesting  time  for 
law  enforcement  in  this  country.  I’m  looking  forward 
very  much  to  President  Reagan's  criminal  justice  in- 
itiative that  he’s  going  to  announce  at  our  (lACP)  con- 
ference on  September  28.  This  will  set  the  tone  at  least 
for  the  next  three  or  fouryears,  and  perhaps  for  the  next 
15  to  20.  We  embarked  on  a direction,  I guess  in  1966, 
'67,  when  President  Johnson  decided  on  a criminai 
justice  initiative,  that  has  carried  forth  the  last  13.  14 
years.  But  I intend  to  be  very  active,  and  I intend  to  do 
my  best  to  represent  the  law  enforcement  professionals 
in  this  nation  and  see  if  we  can’t  enhance  what  weVe 
been  doing  in  the  past. 

LEN:  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  direction  that  the  At- 
torney General's  task  force  on  violent  crime  is  taking? 
Specifically,  the  commitment  for  more  dollars  for  more 
prisons,  tightening  up  on  some  of  the  restrictions,  relax- 
ing some  constitutional  guarantees. 

DAMOS:  We  have  a real  dichotomy  as  I see  it.  The  very 
day  before  I testified  before  the  violent  crime  task  force 
in  New  York  was  the  day  in  which  our  county  voted  on  a 
$64  million  issue,  which  included  $24  or  $25  million  for 
building  a new  county  jail.  I voted  by  absentee  ballot, 
because  1 wanted  to  make  sure  I voted.  I had  some 
mixed  emotions  because  in  that  $64  million  they  had  a 
new  police  administration  building,  a new  highways  I 
building,  and  all  that  was  obscured  in  with  other  issues. 

1 thought  at  the  time  that  this  thing  was  going  to  fail, 
and  it  shouldn't  fail  because  we  do  need  the  additional 
space,  we  do  need  more  appropriate  space  here  in  the 
county,  I m not  a professional  custodian  of  bodies.  I've 

got  a city  jail  here,  but  I’d  like  to  get  out  of  the  jail 
business.  The  county  has  a Department  of  Welfare  that 
has  professional  custodians  that  are  trained  for  this. 
How  nice  it  would  be  if  we  could  get  that  bond  issue 
through  with  an  appropriate  jail  facility,  an  expanded 
facility,  so  that  it  would  be  able  to  accept  people,  and 
then  I could  close  my  jail  down. 

Using  that  as  a point  of  departure,  the  discussion  by 


day  thinking  is  for  custodial  care  of  people. 

So  we  re  going  to  have  to  address  that  and  unfor- 
tunately  it  does  cost  many  millions  of  dollars  to  do  il. 
but  the  dollars  are  going  to  be  spent  in  other  ways,  in 
terms  of  tragic  consequences  of  crime.  I don't  think  that 
we've  given  near  enough  attention  to  victims  of  crimes 
and  one  of  the  stronger  efforts  that  1 am  going  to  haveas 
president  of  the  lACP  is  calling  attention  to  the  victims 
of  crime,  who.  in  most  cases  if  they  live,  will  be  a witness. 

' if  the  criminal  justice  system  correctly  handles  them. 
You  have  to  give  a greater  amount  of  attention  to  the 
victim  s needs  that  we  have  in  the  pa.st.  The  victim,  us 
you  know,  becomes  the  victim  of  an  as.sailant.  then 
becomes  the  victim  of  the  system  all  too  often.  I read  a 
tragic  story  some  months  ago  of  a young  woman,  ap- 
parently of  Hispanic  origins,  who  had  been  a victim, 
let's  say,  of  a burglary.  She  called  the  police.  The  police 
caught  the  felon.  She  was  called  to  court  numerous 
times,  only  to  be  told  that  the  cose  is  continued,  or 
whatever.  She  didn't  have  a good  working  knowledge  of 
the  language,  had  difficulty  finding  the  courtroom, 
things  like  that.  Finally,  for  the  umpteenth  time  the  case 
was  called,  she  didn't  get  the  message  somehow.  She 
didn’t  show  up.  so  they  got  an  order  out  for  her  arrest. 
She  was  arrested  and  put  in  jail  for  failure  to  show  as  a 
witness  (laughs).  Do  you  think  that  she’s  going  to  tell 
the  police  about  being  a victim  again,  after  something 
like  that  occurring?  It  is  not  the  police's  fault.  We  lose 
control  of  the  situation,  obviously,  after  we  take  the  case 
and  make  the  case.  We  are  a witness  for  the  prosecution 
the  same  as  the  victim  is.  We  had  a case  some  15  years 


'One  of  the  stronger  efforts  I am  going  to  have  as  lACP 
president  is  calling  attention  to  victims  of  crime,  who  will 
be  a witness  if  the  system  correctly  handles  them/ 


the  violent  crime  task  force  about  the  need  for  more 
prison  space,  I believe  that  we  re  going  to  need  more 
space,  because  citizens  in  this  dichotomy  are  demand- 
ing: "Why  are  the-se  people  running  the  streets.  Why  is 
it  that  you  catch  him  as  fast,  and  faster  than  you  did  in 
the  past,  and  then  hours  later  1 see  the  guy  back  on  the 
streets?"  There  are  hard  choices  that  have  to  be  made  by 
many  courts.  There's  no  space  to  put  these  people  and 
keep  them  off  the  street,  and  you  know  that  there  are 
some  people  that  every  minute  that  they’re  free,  they’re 
going  to  be  out  there  stealing.  We  catch  'em  and  bring 
em  in.  and  they  have  a right  to  bond,  and  they're  right 
back  ou  t again.  1 1 's  like  buying  a license  to  steal  in  many 
respects.  For  these  people,  you’re  going  to  need  the 
space.  You  ’re  also  going  to  need  the  dollars  to  spend  on 
programs  for  people  who  don’t  need  to  be  incarcerated 
but  do  need  in-depth  supervision.  In-depth  supervision 
doesn  't  mean  one  worker  for  every  200  people.  With  the 
cost  of  cell  space  being  what  it  is.  it  would  behoove  us  to 
examine  really  closely  the  area  of  putting  more  dollars 
to  supervise  fewer  numbers  of  people.  It’s  less  supervi- 
sion and  less  costly  in  the  long  run.  But  the  Federal 
courts  are  closing  down  many  jails,  because,  don't 
forget,  many  of  these  jails  were  built  before  the  1900’s. 
They  re  not  meant  to  be  country  clubs,  but  some  of  them 
are  very  poorly  constructed  in  terms  of  what  present 


ago  where  a fellow  with  a double  hernia  assaulted  a 
female.  We  got  him  into  custody,  it  was  some  months 
before  he  went  to  trial,  and  he  demanded  and  got  a repair 
to  his  double  hernia  at  the  taxpayers’  expense.  The  vic- 
tim that  was  assaulted  had  to  pay  her  hospital  costs,  al 
her  own  expense,  and  obviously  she  lost  time  at  work 
Then  it  was  month  after  month  that  the  thing  was  con- 
tinued before  it  finally  went  to  trial. 

The  system  wears  out  witnesses  many  times,  li 
behooves  us.  I think  to  show  more  concern  for  victim.s 
and  witnesses,  and  the  way  the  system  is  not  upholding 
the  needs  and  the  wishes  of  witnesses.  Why  do  you  have 
so  many  crimes  that  are  unreported  in  this  country? 
Part  of  that  could  be  that  people  have  had  some  prior  ex- 
perience. and  they  say  "I'm  not  going  to  go  through  this 
again.  1 got  ripped  off  and  the  hell  with  it.  1 'm  not  going 
, to  report  it."  Or  they’ve  heard  others  who’ve  had  an  ex- 
' perienceand  they’ve  survived  it  and  they’re  not  going  to  ’ 
bear  witness.  And  if  people  don't  bear  witness,  like  1 
said  earlier,  it's  giving  the  thieves  license  to  go  out  and 
be  plunderers.  I intend  to  call  significant  attention  to 
the  concerns  that  1 have  personally,  and  the  concerns 
that  I feel  the  police  of  this  nation  do  have  or  should 
i have  for  victims  of  crimes,  because  they’re  traumatized 
i when  they  are  violated,  their  persons  or  properly  are 

Continued  on  Page  Id 
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‘Attest,  LEA  A represented  about  5 percent  of  the  total  money  spent  for  criminal  justice 
in  this  country,  which  is  not  a shocking  amount  Most  corporations  spend  at  least  5 per- 
cent for  research  and  development  if  they  want  to  stay  in  business.  ’ 


Conlinupd  from  Page  9 

violalwJ.  and  then  they  are  lraumali;^cd  by  the  system. 
I.KN:  As  far  asyour  role  a.s  head  of  the  I ACP.  it  s a year 
t»‘rin,  , , 

DAMOS;  An  unusual  set  of  circumstances  has  come  up. 
It  tl  he  about  13' » months,  because  we  don’t  meet  until 
the  middle  of  November  in  Atlanta  the  next  time.  That 
pul'*  in  additional  responsibility  on  me.  as  1 see  it.  to 
maki  lire  that  while  I 'm  at  the  helm,  that  I ’m  moving 
us  in  I lie  direction  that  is  steady  on  the  course  and  the 
kind  of  direction  that  we  should  be  moving  in.  I'll  be 
working  very  closely  with  l.eo  Callahan,  who  will  suc- 
ceed me,  and  with  Howard  Runyon,  who  will  succeed 
him.  in  terms  of  a three-year  plan;  where  are  we  now, 
where  do  we  want  to  be  going,  how  are  we  going  to  get 
there  un<i  at  what  point  in  time  will  we  arrive.  The  plann- 
ing process  is  being  started  now,  and  we’ll  have  a 
me<*ting  shortly  after  the  conference  where  we  will  put 
this  in  sharp  focus.  In  other  words,  for  Runyon's  year, 
three  years’  hence,  ho  has  cerium  ideas  about  where  he 
thinks  the  organisation  siv  Id  be.  At  our  planning 
meeting  we  will  have  fully  d»  doped  a number  of  these 
kinds  of  concepts.  We  ll  invoke  certain  things  in  my 
term  that  will  bear  fruition  either  next  year  or  the  follow- 
ing year.  This  is  what  you  have  to  do  in  long-range  plan- 
ning. Nowadays,  in  my  book,  long  range  is  three  years.  1 
don’t  know  whether  you  subscribe  to  that,  but  we  used 
to  talk  about  ten  years  os  being  long-range.  But  in  ten 
years,  why.  the  shap’’  of  the  w'orld  will  be  changed. 
LKN:  Concerning  th  .iree  years,  it  is  a long  range.  Isa 
year  as  head  of  li  irganization  enough  time  to  put 
your  imprint  on  . he  direction  of  the  lACP  should 
bo? 

DAMOS;  1 think  with  working  together  with  all  of  the 
board  officers  we  have  an  excellent  opportunity.  1 m not 
('n  an  ego  trip.  If  we  get  something  started  and  it  bears 
truition  in  Ia.'o  Callahan’s  year,  or  the  next  year.  I'm  not 
on  an  ego  trip  looking  to  claim  the  glory  or  whatever.  I 
want  them  to  take  the  credit  for  it,  because  we  re  part  of 
a team  and  the  board  ol  officers,  all  six  vice  presidents 
and  the  president,  must  work  as  a team  if  we  are  going  to 
effectively  represent  the  criminal  justice  community. 
I-KN:  Concerning  President  Reagan’s  speech  at  the  con- 
ference, are  you  confident  about  the  direction  that  this 
administration  is  taking  in  dealing  with  crime.  And  is 
there  any  speculation  at  all  about  what  direction  that 
may  take  after  the  President's  speech. 

DAMO.S;  1 think  all  along,  in  looking  at  the  kinds  of 
things  that  were  coming  out  of  the  White  House,  an- 
nouncements and  80  forth,  many  of  us  recognized  that 
once  the  econmic  package  got  pretty  well  on  the  way 
that  domestic  defense  issues  of  crime  in  the  United 
StaU»s  would  come  under  very  serious  consideration  by 
this  Administration.  There's  every  indication  that  the 
President,  in  running  for  office  and  since,  has  a very 
strong  feeling  for  the  situation.  We  just  had  the  recent 
release  of  the  Uniformed  Crime  Reports  indicating  that 
there  is  a 9.2  percent  increase  over  last  year,  and 
something  like  a 55  percent  increase  in  the  last  lOyears. 
This  is  a shocking  increase  to  be  occurring  in  our  nation. 
We've  had  a much  lesser  increase  in  total  population. 

You  have  to  look  and  see  just  how  few  police  officers 
we  have  in  this  nation.  They  use  a figure  roughly  of  a 
half-million  police  officers  in  a nation  of  225  million  peo- 
ple. Are  you  familiar  with  the  staffing  figure,  the  60  per- 
cent figure?  If  you’ve  half  a million  that  you're  working 
with,  you  take  60  percent  of  that:  that’s  300,00  police  of- 
ficers available  over  a 24-hour  period  for  assignment 
somewhere  in  that  time  frame.  If  you  were  to  divide  that 
over  three  shifts  — which  is  the  worst  way  to  do  it,  but 
f«*r  the  sake  of  argument  here  now  — you've  got  roughly 
100,000  police  officers  on  duty  right  now  in  the  country. 
We've  got  .50  states,  so  you  average  it  out  to  2.000  a 
stale.  Look  at  the  state  of  Missouri.  The  state  is  about 
five  and  a half  million  population,  and  is  225  miles  from 
i»asl  to  west,  300  miles  from  north  to  south.  Take  2.000 
police  officers  and  put  them  in  Busch  Stadium  where  the 
Cardinals  play  - they  gel  .50,000  people  in  there  - and 
you'd  have  a hard  time  finding  those  2.000,  wouldn’t 
you?  This  tells  me  that  we  are  basically  a country  in 
which  people  believe  in  and  sub.scribe  to  law  and  order, 
and  the  reason  that  we  need  half  a million  police  officers 
is  because  of  10  to  12  million  people  who  get  involved  in 
serious  crime  in  this  country  each  year.  That’s  the  main 
n-ason  for  our  existence  in  many  respects.  The  Presi- 
dent recognizes  that  the  country  is  not  going  from 
Heaven  to  Hades  in  a handbasket,  however,  these  in- 


creases in  crime  problems  that  we  have  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  the  Federal  Government  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  continue  the  finer  types  of  outcomes  of 
the  last  12  years  of  LEAA  and  OJARS.  You've  had 
some  very  fine  projects  that  have  evolved  out  of  LEAA. 
Now.  at  best,  at  the  high  point  of  t he  funding  by  LEAA. 
1 would  say  it  represented  about  5 percent  of  the  total 
money  spent  forcriininal  justice  in  this  country,  forsake 
. ofurgumunt  which  is,  not  a shocking  arndafit.Mtoet  cor- 
porations spend  at  least  5 percent  for  research  and 
development  if  they  want  to  slay  in  business.  Most 
agencies  haven't  had  the  luxury  of  having  the  kind  of 
money  that  was  provided  by  LEAA  to  get  into  research 
and  development,  to  get  into  innovative  kinds  of  things. 
1 just  hate  to  think  of  where  we  would  be  if  there  hadn’t 
been  an  LEAA.  We  would  be  in,  probably,  much  more 
terrible  shape,  in  many  respects. 

I..EN:  So  the  termination  of  LEAA  funding  is  an 
ominous  sign,  in  your  view? 

DAMOS:  Well.  I would  hope  that  the  President,  in  his 
meeting  with  us.  will  be  laying  out  very  clearly  and  con- 
cisely what  his  initiatives  will  be  and  what  his  thinking 
is  about  the  Federal  role.  I testified  in  New  York  that  1 
felt  there  was  a Federal  role.  1 felt  there  was  very  strong 
role  that  they  could  play  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment aspect,  and  then  funding  proven  programs,  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  agencies  to  lake  these  pro- 
grams on  in  their  own  agencies  even  though  the  pro- 
grams may  not  be  innovative  any  longer.  I CAP  is  notan 
innovation  any  longer,  as  far  as  1 m concerned:  that's  a 
proven  program.  Taken  a proven  program  like  ICAP 
and  offer  an  opportunity  for  an  agency  to  do  the  kinds  of 
things  that  are  necessary.  Put  the  dollars  into  the  ICAP 
process.  Fund  it  fora  sufficient  amount  of  time  so  that  it 
could  lie  institutionalized.  A minimum  of  three  years  I 
think  is  necessary,  and  probably  it  would  be  closer  to 
five  years.  Then  you're  truly  institutionalized.  The 
public  that  you  are  serving  will  have  accepted  it,  and 
there’s  no  way  the  city  could  withdraw  the  program 
then.  It  would  be  like  saying  you  were  going  to  cl(>se 
down  the  department. 

I think  that  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
recognize  that  there  is  a strong  role  for  them  to  play, 
that  it’s  not  going  to  cost  that  much  money  in  terms  of 
busting  the  budget  figure.  At  the  high  point,  what  was 
the  figure.  $890  million  in  1975  that  the  LEAA  funding 
level  was?  Break  it  down  population-wise.  At  that 
figure,  you’re  talking  about  what,  three  or  four  dollars 
per  capita?  It's  just  not  a lot  of  money  when  you  look  at 
it  on  that  basis.  I m hopeful  that  the  President  will  have 
a strong  initiative  in  this  regard.  We  know  how  he  feels 
about  national  defense.  Where  I sit,  and  many  of  the 
citizens,  we  view  this  as  domestic  defense.  There  was  a 
report  that  was  released  at  the  end  of  January  that  you 
are  probably  familiar  with,  and  the  report  indicated  that 
there  was  a greater  percent  of  those  surveyed  in  this 
report  indicated  that  money  should  be  spent  for 
domestic  defense  against  crime  than  should  be  spent  for 
national  defense. 

LEN:  Having  been  involved  in  your  own  agency  over  a 
period  of  decades,  do  you  feel  that  in  your  own  depart- 
ment. and  for  I ACP  departments  as  a whole,  that  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  younger  people  to  move  up 
through  the  ranks? 

DAMOS:  1 think  there's  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
young  people  in  this  field.  I encourage,  well  obviously, 
my  two  sons  got  into  this  field.  They  were  college 
graduates,  and  they  love  the  business.  The  one  that’s 
moving  over  to  the  Secret  Service  now.  apparently  sees 
broader  vistas  in  terms  of  this  field  in  Federal  employ- 
ment than  he  does  at  the  local  level.  Well,  that’s  well  and 
good,  that’s  a choice  that  he's  making  and  he  knows  the 


■sacrifices  that  he  has  to  make  when  you  go  into  Federal 
employment.  You  don't  stay  in  one  area,  you  could  be 
anywhere  in  the  country.  People  make  those  choices  and 
if  it's  a sacrifice,  well,  they  make  the  sacrifice,  or  they 
con.sider  the  sacrifice  at  the  time.  But  I can’t  think  of  a 
finer  occupation  for  a young  person  to  get  involved  with, 
if  they  truly  like  to  work  with  people.  If  you  like  to  help 
people.  This  is  basically  what  we're  doing,  we  re  out 
there  helping  people  all  the  time.  You  might  say,  "If  you 
give  me  a traffic  ticket,  you’re  not  helping  me."  Well, 
you  are  in  the  long  run.  because  if  it  helps  to  call  to  your 
attention  that  you  can't  continue  to  use  those  speeds, 
that  you  can't  continue  to  make  a right  turn  from  the 
center  of  the  street,  that  you  re  going  to  hurt  somebody, 
probably  yourself  too  if  you  don't  have  good  driving 
habits,  we're  really  helping  you  in  the  long  run,  rather 
th^n  hurting  you.  But  young  people  that  like  to  help  peo- 
ple, that  have  the  disposition,  like  people  that  enter  the 
field  of  medicine,  the  ministry  — I don’t  want  to  get 
pious  using  the  ministry  in  here,  but  these  are  the  kinds 
of  people  that  like  to  work  with  people,  that  like  to  help 
people. 

Onc  of  the  finer  programs  in  the  country  is  the  l.aw 
Enforcement  Explorer  program  in  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment. We’ve  been  deeply  involved  wth  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Explorer  program  for  some  12  years  now.  We've 
had  over  a dozen  people  go  through  the  program  and 
wind  up  becoming  police  officers.  My  two  sons  are 
among  that  group.  Not  all  of  them  become  police  of- 
ficers. They  go  out  into  the  community,  they  become 
civil  leaders  later  on.  they  become  politicians,  and  cer- 
tainly when  they  are  out  there,  they  are  better  able  to 
understand  and  recognize  the  kinds  of  problems  that 
the  police  are  confronted  with  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.  A number  of  these  young  people  have 
matriculated  from  Law  Enforcement  Exploring:  when 
they  graduate  from  high  school  they  become  police 
cadets.  They  gel  paid  something  like  $1 1,000  or  $12,000 
a year,  and  we  pay  their  tuition  for  college  courses. 
When  they  hit  age  21.  they  compeU*  for  police  olficers. 
We  have  a substantia!  number  of  our  force  right  now 
that  started  out  that  mute.  We  kind  of  raised  them  from 
the  ground  up,  as  it  were.  But  I 'm  very  excited  about  the 
luture  in  this  field.  The  pay  is  certainly  moving  along  in 
a much  better  fashion  than  it  did  in  the  past,  and  cities 
like  ours  are  recognizing  that  we  have  a certain  amount 
>f  need  in  our  community  for  all  kinds  of  services,  that 
we  re  not  just  crimefighter.s.  We  have  some  85  percent 
of  our  Lime  that  we  spend  as  a helping  kind  of  a person. 
LEN:  But  as  far  as  moving  up  organizationally,  along 
the  hierarchy  in  law  enforcement,  do  you  feel  that 
there’s'adequate  opportunity  for  younger  officers? 
DAMOS:  In  terms  of  rank,  unfortunately,  in  this 
business,  it  comes  rather  slowly,  hut  some  departments 
have  what  is  known  as  rank  and  assignment.  We  have 
what  is  essentially  a civilian  position  here  as  project 
manager  of  ICAP.  but  we  have  a commissioned  officer 
who  is  over  into  that  program.  Larger  departments  like 
the  St-  Louis  County  department  use  the  rank  and 
assignment  structure  where  a police  officer  con  move  in- 
to essentially  a civilian  kind  of  position  as  an  ad- 
ministrative aide  to  the  superintendent,  or  in  the  per- 
sonnel department  and  move  up  in  the  salary  structure 
for  that  kind  of  a position  — a salary  that  they  wouldn’t 
he  able  to  have  as  a police  officer.  That’s  an  innovative 
thing  that  evolved,  again,  out  of  an  LEAA  project, 
things  do  move  slowly,  but  if  you  go  out  into  commerce 
and  industry,  you’ll  find  that  you  don’t  have  any  over- 
night bank  vice  presidents,  unless  he  marries  the  chair- 
man of  the  board’s  daughter,  or  something  like  that. 
You  have  to  earn  your  credentials. 
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A hailstorm  from  the  chief: 


Reagan  skips  fate  of  DEA  in  outlining  anticrime  plan 
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tifying  and  reporting”  drug  traffickers. 

1)  Revisions  in  the  Lax  laws  that  would 
make  it  easier  for  prosecutors  to  build 
tax  cases  against  organi2ed  crime  figures 
and  drug  figures. 

I'  Establishment  of  a Special  Council 
on  Narcotics  Control,  which  will  con- 
sist of,  among  others,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Defense 
and  Treasury.  The  council.  President 
Reagan  said,  would,  “coordinate  efforts 
to  stop  the  drug  flow  into  this  country.” 

f Formation  of  Law  Enforcement 
Coordinating  Committee,  whose  primary 
goal  will  be  "a  domestic  policy  that  will 
more  effectively  coordinate  efforts 
among  Federal  agencies  a.s  well  as  those 
at  the  stale  and  local  level.  " 

The  President’s  speech  did  not,  how- 
ever, provide  any  solution  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fate  of  the  beleaguered  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration.  Specula- 
tion has  been  rampant  in  recent  months 
as  to  whether  the  agency  will  be  disman- 
tled, with  its  duties  taken  over  by  other 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  or 
whether  the  DEA  will  remain  intact, 
acting  in  closer  coordination  with  other 
arms  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  President  also  chose  not  to  ad- 
dress other  recommendations  of  the  vio- 
lent crime  task  force,  including  such  pro- 
posals as  the  $2  billion  recommended  to 
help  states  build  more  prisons,  stricter 
gun  control  legislation,  the  abolition  of 
the  insanity  plea  as  a legal  defense  and 
the  cutback  of  the  use  of  habeas  corpus 
petitions. 

Reagan’s  failure  to  address  the  gun  in- 
sue  directly  was  criticized  later  by  Rep. 
Peter  W.  Rodino  Jr.  (D.-N.J.),  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  who 
told  the  New  York  Times  the  speech 
“failed  to  offer  serious  proposals  for  ef- 
fectively controlling  crime.” 

The  Congressman  lauded  the  President 
for  “articulat[ing]  Americans’  concerns 
about  crime.”  but  faulted  President  Rea- 

Response  tactic 
proves  itself 
in  Wilmington 
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of  the  program  evaluators.  “Given  the 
prevailing  willingness  on  the  part  of  Wil- 
mington residents  to  accept  alternative  re- 
sponses — they  continue  to  be  satisfied 
with  WDP  (Wilmington  Department  of 
Police)  service  irrespective  of  the  response 
received,”  the  report  states  that  the  pro- 
gram “could  reasonably  have  substantial- 
ly increased  the  level  of  calls  for  service 
which  were  formally  delayed  or  di- 
verted.” 

Earlier  this  year,  a study  by  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum,  a Washing- 
ton-based study  group,  came  up  with  sim- 
ilar recommendations  to  the  Wilmington 
project  after  surveying  over  200  police 
departments  and  doing  followups  in  a 
range  of  cities  that  included  Birmingham, 
Alabama;  Peoria,  Ulinois;  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, and  San  Jose,  California. 

The  PERF  study  recommended  police 
classification  of  incidents  based  on  cri- 
teria including  injuries,  theft,  location  of 
suspects,  weapons  involved  and  availa- 
bility of  witnesses.  The  survey  also  called 
for  a variety  of  police  responses,  based  on 
the  seriousness  of  calls,  that  included  ap- 
pointment schedules,  mail-ins  on  accident 
reports  and  return  phone  calls  to  those 
phoning  in  minor  incidents  (LEN,  April 
13,1981). 


gan  for  the  most  part,  claiming  “America 
will  need  more  than  a few  inspiring  words 
from  the  President’s  ‘bully  pulpit’  to  stop 
crime  in  our  streets.” 

President  Reagan  told  the  police  chiefs 
that  his  Administration  planned  to  cor- 
rect what  he  said  was  “ the  imbalance  be- 
tween rights  of  the  accused  and  rights  of 
the  innocent.” 

He  claimed  his  bail  reform  proposals 
would  allow  judges  to  deny  bail  to  crim- 
inal offenders  “under  carefully  limited 
conditions”  and  said  the  much-chastised 
exclusionary  rule  rests  on  the  absurd 
proposition  that  a law  enforcement  error, 
no  matter  how  technical,  can  be  used  to 
justify  throwing  an  entire  case  out  of 
court,  no  matter  how  guilty  the  defen- 
dant or  how  heinous  the  crime.” 

The  P’resident  waxed  philosophical 


for  much  of  his  speech,  blasting  previous 
Administrations  for  avoiding  the  plight 
of  ^the  victim  and  treating  the  hardened 
criminal  too  lightly.  He  used  the  exclu- 
tionary  rule  as  a prime  example  of  a sys- 
tem that  allows  a minor  error  to  let  the 
la^er  crime  to  go  unchallenged. 

“The  plain  consequence  of  treating 
the  wrongs  equally  Is  a grievous  miscar- 
riage of  justice:  the  criminal  goes  free;  the 
officer  receives  no  effective  reprimand; 
and  the  only  ones  who  really  suffer  are 
the  people  of  the  community,”  the  Presi- 
dent said. 

He  drew  a parallel  between  those  who 
blame  crime  solely  on  economic  and  so- 
cial causes  and  politicians  who  favor 
“massive  government  spending”  as  the 
cure  for  social  problems. 


(is)  a belief  that  there  (is)  nothing  perma- 
nent or  absolute  about  any  man’s  na- 
ture.” President  Reagan  said.  He  chastised 
those  people  as  failing  to  recognize  “ab- 
solute truths”  about  the  human  condi- 
tion. 

“Two  of  those  truths  are  that  men  are 
basically  good  but  prone  to  evil;  and  so- 
ciety has  a right  to  be  protected  from 
them.”  He  said  that  society  should  not  be 
“hesitant  or  feel  guilty  about  punishing 
those  who  violate  the  elementary  rules  of 
civilized  existence.” 
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“The  underlying  premise  in  both  cases 

More  deposits  in  the  data  bank: 

1980  UCR  shows  all  Part  I crime  rising 
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Crime  Reports  and  the  Department  of 
Justice's  National  Crime  Survey,  which 
is  based  on  victimization  surveys  of 
60,000  households  sampled  from  across 
the  country. 

One  criticism  of  the  surveys  is  that  at 
limes  the  two  reports  appear  to  be  at 
serious  odds  with  one  another.  Earlier  in 
the  year,  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith,  citing  UCR  statistics, 
claimed  that  violent  crime  in  America 

Houston  PD’s 
recruit  drive 
put  on  hold 
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tract  20  percent  of  their  work  out  to 

minority  firms. 

According  to  the  Chronicle  both  Coun- 
cilmen  Hall  and  Reyes  pushed  for  the  in- 
clusion of  minority-owned  businesses  in 
the  advertising  contract,  “contending 
that  only  a minority-owned  firm  could 
establish  credibility  in  minority  com- 
munities and  dispel  long-standing  feel- 
ings that  HPD  (the  Houston  Police 
Department)  is  a racist  organization." 

But  backers  of  the  original  contract 
with  Thompson  contended  that  the 
advertising  agency  was  the  most  effec- 
tive vehicle  for  pushing  recruitment  and 
that  insisting  that  part  of  the  business  be 
spread  to  minority  firms  would  "frag- 
ment” the  recruitment  effort,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  targeted  primarily  at 
members  of  minority  communities. 

Councilman  Goodner,  angered  at  the 
effect  the  three  council  members’ 
absence  from  recruitment  meetings  was 
having  on  the  overall  police  department 
effort,  told  the  Chronicle,  "If  we  stopped 
the  program  now  and  rebuilt  it  (including 
the  subcontracting  to  minority  firms), 
we’re  going  to  create  more  problems  than 
we  cure.’’ 

Department  officials  are  continuing 
their  recruitment  efforts  and  plan  to  con- 
centrate  their  efforts  at  recruiting 
minorities  in  the  Houston  area  for  the 
next  several  weeks.  Plans  for  a more  am- 
bitious effort  aimed  at  recruiting 
minorities  nationwide  for  the  depart- 
ment have  been  scaled  down,  at  least  for 
the  present,  according  to  one  council  of- 
ficial. 


had  risen  59  percent  in  the  last  10  years. 
But  in  September  1980,  victimization 
studies  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  claimed  that  ".serious  crime 
rates  remained  essentially  unchanged 
Iwtween  1973  and  1979.” 

In  an  effort  to  quell  such  criticism,  the 
Department  of  Justice  announced  last 
spring  an  effort  to  explain  how  the 
various  methods  of  reporting  crime  in 


America  worked  to  complement,  not  con- 
tradict each  other. 

Former  BJS  director  Harry  A Scarr 
said  in  one  of  the  reports  on  gathering 
crime  statistics,  "The  police  record  series 
(UCR)  is  the  only  one  we  have  that  shows 
us  conditions  in  specific  locations,  while 
the  crime  victim  scries  gives  u.s  a national 
baseline  to  measure  the  number  of  per- 
sons and  households  touched  by  crime." 
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Old  habits  die  hard. . . 


‘Vengeance  is  ours,’  saith  Israel’s  Arab  community 


By  GAD  J.  BENSINGER 

In  the  modern  state  of  Israel,  one  stUJ 
finds  the  ancient  custom  of  blood 
vengeance  to  be  deeply  rooted  in  the 
traditions  of  Israel's  Arab  minority,  to 
the  extent  that  many  of  the  nearly 
500.000  Israeli  Arabs  prefer  “Arab 
justice"  over  "Israeli  justice." 

One  important  variant  between  the 
Arab  notion  of  justiceand  Israeli  lawcon* 
cerns  retributive  killing.  The  mere  fact 
that  there  is  no  death  penalty  in  Israel 
runs  counter  to  the  fundamental  Arab 
concept  of  justice.  Consequently,  in- 
cidents that  involve  the  killing  of  an  Arab 
mun  or  the  dishonoring  of  an  Arab 
woman  ofU>n  trigger  feuds  that,  when  not 
quickly  .settled  by  customary  reconcilia- 
tion. lead  to  bloodshed. 

The  bloodiest  feud  this  year  involved  a 
mass  incursion  of  rampaging  young 
Arab  men  and  women  from  the  village  of 
.lulis  in  northern  Israel  who  attacked  the 


neighboring  village  of  Kafr  Yasif.  The  at- 
tack. which  resulted  in  the  murder  of  two 
and  the  wounding  of  eleven  villagers  and 
the  destruction  of  much  property,  had 
been  initiated  to  avenge  the  death  of  a 
•lulls  villager  who  was  fatally  stabbed 
during  a soccer  match  between  the  two 
Arab  villages'  teams. 

According  to  Arab  tradition,  when  a 
man  is  killed  it  is  his  entire  clan  (hamula) 
that  owns  the  {>lood,  and  itia  therefore  up 
to  that  parti^iler  dart  ^ 1 a'vwige  the 
death  or  seek  monetary  compensation 
(blood  money).  Ordinarily,  as  soon  as  a 
serious  dispute  involving  members  of  dif- 
ferent clans  erupts,  various  official  and 
non-official  social  mechanisms  come  into 
play  to  maintain  or  restore  law  and  order. 
The  Israeli  police  often  get  involved  and 
impose  Israeli  justice. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  dispute  is 
not  considered  settled  by  the  indigenous 
population  until  customary  reconcilia- 


The  media:  part  of  the  problem 
in  America’s  war  on  drug  abuse 
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during  the  week,  with  an  average  of  one 

drug  commercial  every  47  minutes  on 

w<*('k(ii*ys  and  one  every  two  hours  on 

weekends.  Relief  of  all  kinds  was  shown 

in  three  out  of  four  cases  after  use  of  the 

drug. 

Drug  use  as  a film  theme  is  very  com- 
mon in  our  society.  It  is  attractive  to 
young  people  who  are  potential  or  actual 
users  because  of  its  realism  in  a society 
which  is  perceived  a.s  a fraud  by  many 
young  peopie.  The  American  movie  aud- 
ience is  a young  one.  Although  persons 
between  12  and  19  represent  only  39 
percent  of  the  population,  they  account 
for  72  percent  of  movie  admissions.  Fiim- 
makers  are  free  to  choose  whatever  sub- 
ject they  desire.  Of  the  231  feature  films 
released  during  1971  (when  the  country 
became  so  concerned  with  drugs).  89  had 
some  significant  drug  use  content.  (Drug 
was  defined  as  psychoactive  or  mood 
modifying  substances,  excluding  alcohol 
significant  was  defined  as  being  a substan 
tial  scene,  character  or  thematic  rele 
vance.  and  use  was  defined  as  encom 
passed  recreational  use  through  depend 
ence  and  dysfunctional  abuse.)  Films  do 
reflect  the  growing  awareness  that  there 
is  no  one  drug  culture.  It  was  once  be- 
lieved that  the  abuse  of  drugs  was  a part 
of  the  culture  of  only  the  poverty- 
stricken  minorities.  Now  people  realize 
and  focus  on  the  middle-class  urban  and 
suburban  teenager  who  is  nota  minority. 

The  mass  media  could  have  a very 
significant  role  in  thecurtailment  of  drug 
abuse.  Yet  drug  abuse  education 
messages  are  severely  limited  by  many 
restrictions  that  exist  in  the  media.  The 
main  obstacle  is  the  cost.  Agencies  that 
are  involved  in  drug  education  don't  have 
the  money  to  buy  air  time  or  the  space  in 
printed  materials.  These  agencies  have  to 
rely  mainly  on  the  generosity  of  the 
media  or  on  private  donations  to  get  their 
messages  publicized.  Newspapers 
generally  don  t lend  space  to  these  public 
service  ads.  with  one  very  significant 
reason  being  that  drugs,  alcohol  and 
tobacco  are  important  sources  of  their  in- 
come. Magazines  are  in  the  same  plight. 

Broadcasting  is  the  avenue  most  open 
to  drug  abuse  information.  Radio  and 
television  stations  in  the  United  States 
are  required  by  law  to  carry  public  ser- 
vice announcements  if  they  wish  to  keep 
their  licenses.  The  problem  is  the  lime 


that  the  announcements  are  used;  it  is  up 
to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  sta- 
tions. They  have  traditionally  used  Chose 
public  service  announcements  when 
advertising  is  the  most  slack,  when  the 
audience  is  smallest.  A factor  that  adds 
to  the  dilution  of  drug  abuse  information 
is  that  this  information  competes  with 
commercial  messages  urging  the  use  of 
some  of  the  very  same  drugs  that  are  be- 
ing attacked  as  harmful. 

The  media  actually  help  increa.se  drug 
use  through  their  explanations  of  how  to 
use  certain  drugs.  Their  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  accompanying  .sensations  tend  to 
glamorize  drug  use.  The  media  advocate 
the  use  of  licit  drugs  as  a common  way  of 
coping,  then  do  an  about-face  and  make  it 
seem  that  illicit  drugs  are  the  only  drugs 
with  consequences.  The  fear  of  many  is 
that  the  licit  drug  user  can  easily  jump 
from  these  drugs,  which  are  promoted  by 
advertising,  to  illicit  drugs.  An  over- 
whelming number  of  prescriptions  for 
psychoactive  drugs  are  being  written 
while,  ironically,  druguse  by  the  young  is 
condemned  by  organized  medicine.  But 
who  is  to  say  that  barbiturate  addiction 
is  sanctioned  while  heroin  addiction  is 
not.  In  essence,  many  adults  are  teaching 
children  that  this  consumption  is  normal 
and  necessary.  A research  psychologist 
with  the  National  Institute  of  Health  is 
quoted  as  saying  "A  new  class  of  drug 
users  were  spawned  by  a generation  of 
legitimate  drug  users  and  that  a social  ac- 
ceptance of  drugs  to  alleviate  uneasiness 
has  led  to  a younger  generation  who  use 
drugs  illegally."  Drug  advertising  in  the 
contemporary  media  seems  to  direct  its 
focus  toward  designing  and  creating  a 
feeling  of  need  for  drugs  rather  than  pro- 
viding the  public  with  information  about 
drugs.  The  success  of  promotion  depends 
less  on  the  authenticity  of  the  message 
than  it  does  on  the  skill  in  manipulating 
beliefs. 

(Sloan  T.  Letman  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor  o/‘crimina//ujshee  at  Loyola  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Herbert  Scott  Jr.  is 
an  associate  professor  of  corrections  at 
Chicago  State  University.) 
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tion  (sulha)  is  achieved.  The  necessary 
reconciliation  is  usually  brought  about 
by  neutral  persons  who  consider  it  a duty 
to  intervene  to  calm  tensions  or  stop 
violence.  These  neutral  persons  talk  to 
the  elders  of  the  feuding  clans  in  an  effort 
to  arrange  a truce.  Once  a truce  is 
achieved,  a formal,  neutral  Committee  of 
Reconciliation  is  set  up  to  arbitrate  the 
dispute.  The  members  of  such  commit- 
tees are  i\sual^  power^ul^and  influential 
men  acceptable  to  both  sides.  The  more 
severe  the  dispute,  the  more  powerful 
and  influential  the  arbitrators  must  be. 
The  aim  is  to  establish  reconciliation 
through  binding  arbitration.  As  soon  as 
an  agreement  is  reached,  an  elaborate 
ceremony  takes  place.  Details  about  this 
ceremony  — date,  place,  quantities  and 
kinds  of  food  to  be  served  — are  included 
in  the  agreement.  In  minor  disputes  this 
ceremony  may  consist  of  little  more  than 
a visit  paid  by  the  men  of  the  clan  found 
to  be  at  fault  to  the  wronged  clan,  and  a 
counter  visit  that  indicates  that  recon- 
ciliation has  indeed  been  accepted. 
Disputes  within  clans  are  reconciled  in  a 
similar  way. 

Following  the  stabbing  incident  at  the 
soccer  match,  an  effort  at  reconciliation 
was  attempted.  It  failed.  And.  where 
traditionally  the  men  seeking  revenge 
would  arm  themselves  with  sticks  and 
stones,  this  time  the  villagers  from  Julis 
came  equipped  with  guns  and  hand 
grenades. 

The  Israel  police  arrived  in  time  to 
close  the  attacked  village  to  prevent  the 
villagers  from  taking  further  revenge  on 
Julis.  But  by  then  the  killings  and  the 
rampaging  had  already  taken  place. 

The  Israeli  police  came  under  severe 
criticism  for  not  heeding  the  warning  of  a 
possible  attack  in  revenge  for  the  soccer 
game  killing,  especially  after  theattempt 
at  reconciliation  had  failed.  Responding 
to  these  charges,  Israel's  police  chief  said 
that  no  one  could  have  imagined  that  a 


whole  village  would  attack  another  and 
that  the  police  were  prepared  for  “minor 
problems."  Still,  an  internal  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  a senior  police  officer 
who  was  appointed  to  probe  the  incident 
has  confirmed  the  accusations  of  Kafr 
Yasif  residents  that  the  police  did  not  do 
enough  to  prevent  the  attack. 

The  viciousness  of  this  particular  inci- 
dent highlighted  the  problem  that  the 
polipe  face  in  dealing  with  clan  feuds  in 
Israel.  There  is  a pressing  need  for  the 
Israeli  police  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with,  and  more  sensitive  to  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  Arab  com- 
munity in  Israel.  And,  there  are  already 
indications  that  a lesson  may  have  been 
learned.  In  late  June  large  police 
detachments  were  dispatched  to  enforce 
a truce  when  a Bedouin  wedding  erupted 
into  a clan  feud.  In  this  incident  a young 
Bedouin  bride,  who  was  found  not  to  be  a 
virgin  on  her  wedding  night,  became  the 
cause  of  a feud  between  Bedouin  and 
Arab  Christian  clans  after  the  woman 
alleged  she  had  been  raped  by  a Chris- 
tian. The  accusation  of  rape  immediately 
created  tension  in  the  area.  A Christian 
family's  wheat  field  was  set  ablaze  and 
only  the  prompt  intervention  of  the 
Israeli  police  prevented  the  situation 
from  escalating  into  violence.  Two 
Bedouin  youths  were  arrested  and  while 
the  police  enforced  a truce,  Arab  and 
Jewish  dignitaries  mediated  the  dispute 
and  arranged  a formal  reconciliation.  The 
rape  suspect  has  been  arrested  and  the 
bride  was  sent  away  to  live  with  another 
family  for  her  own  protection.  However, 
only  time  will  tell  if  this  feud,  as  others, 
has  in  fact  been  settled.  For  in  some 
cases,  even  after  reconciliation  the  ten- 
sions persist  and  any  small  incident  may 
spark  renewed  hostility. 

• 

(dad  J.  Hensinger  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  criminal  justice  at  Lovolu  L^ni- 
versify  of  Chicago.) 


Volume  of  art  theft  seen  outdoing 
efforts  to  keep  track  of  crime 
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munities,  there  are  those  who  believe 
there  are  areas  in  both  the  art  world  and 
the  law  enforcement  community  where 
improvements  can  and  should  be  made. 

“You  have  to  approach  it  like  other 
crimes.”  says  New  York  detective  Volpe. 
“When  you  work  narcotics,  stolen  goods, 
you  get  sources,  tips,  etc.  You  need  to  de- 
velop a system  of  contacts.” 

Education  is  the  key  in  the  view  of 
many,  who  point  to  European  countries 
as  a model  for  Americans  to  emulate.  “In 
Europe,  art  is  much  more  a part  of  the 
culture  than  it  is  here,”  says  Volpe,  an 
artist  himself.  “Whenever  I lecture,  I tell 
people  that  art  is  not  just  a possession  of 
the  wealthy.  Not  just  the  rich  have  art. 
Art  belongs  to  the  people.” 

Others  point  to  the  lack  of  any  cen- 
tralized information  on  the  actual  ex- 
tent of  stolen  art.  Both  the  International 
Foundation  for  Art  Research  and  the  Art 
Dealers’  Association  have  made  attempts 
at  keeping  track  of  the  number  of  stolen 
pieces,  but  officials  concede  that  even 
their  best  efforts  can’t  possibly  keep  up 
with  the  annual  volume  of  crime. 

Some  efforts  at  improvement  have  al- 
ready been  spotted  over  the  several  years, 
however.  Museums,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, have  just  about  completely  turned 
around  in  the  last  five  years  in  their  at- 
titude about  reporting  thefts.”  said  Bon- 


nie Burnham.  “They  used  to  not  report 
them  at  aii  under  any  circumstances.  Now 
they  Issue  press  releases.”  Burnham  ob- 
served that  the  museums’  attitudes  have 
changed  because  “they  found  it  did  them 
more  damage  not  to  cooperate  locally  in 
cases.” 

Still,  in  an  era  where  law  enforcement 
finds  both  its  time  and  resources 
stretched  in  coping  with  crimes  of  a more 
violent  and  immediate  nature,  many  in 
the  art  community  are  convinced  that 
there  will  be  no  great  increase  in  police 
assistance.  “I  don’t  think  a hell  of  a lot’s 
being  done,  to  tell  the  truth,”  says  Laurie 
Adams.  ‘The  police  are  busy  with  the 
murderers.” 


What’s  On  Your  Mind? 

Law  Enforcement  News  offers 
Its  readers  regular  opportunities 
to  sound  off  on  the  burning  issues 
in  the  criminal  justice  field.  Contri- 
butions to  the  Public  Forum  sec- 
tion, as  well  as  tetters  to  the 
editor,  should  be  typed  and  sent 
to:  LEN.  444  W.  56th  St.,  New 
York  10019. 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  more  do’s 
and  don’ts  on  search  and  seizure 
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authority  to  detain  the  occupants  of  the 
premises  while  a proper  search  is  con- 
ducted.” 

The  present  case  arose  when  Detroit 
police  officers  arrived  at  the  home  of  the 
defendant  armed  with  a warrant  to 
search  the  house  for  narcotics.  As  the  of- 
ficers arrived,  they  saw  the  defendant  go 
out  the  front  door  of  the  house,  proceed 
across  a porch  and  down  the  stairs.  They 
asked  the  defendant  to  open  the  front 
door  so  that  they  could  conduct  their 
search.  Following  a brief  discussion  with 
the  defendant  and  an  attempt  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  building  by  ringing  the  inter- 
com, the  officer  forced  open  the  front 
door.  After  gaining  access  to  the  building 
one  of  the  officers  instructed  another  of- 
ficer to  bring  the  defendant  inside. 

At  that  point  the  officers  detained  the 
eight  occupants  of  the  house  and  con- 
ducted a search  of  the  premises  which 
revealed  "two  plastic  bags  of  suspected 
narcotics  under  the  bar  in  the  basement.  ” 
The  defendant,  who  was  the  owner  of  the 
house,  was  then  formally  arrested  for 
violation  of  the  Controlled  Sultstances 
Act  of  1971,  and  was  searched  pursuant 
to  the  arre.st.  The  search  uncovered  a 
plastic  bag  containing  a substance 
suspected  to  be  heroin  in  the  defendant's 
jacket  pocket. 

The  defendant  was  charged  with 
possession  of  the  heroin  found  on  his  per- 
s(*n.  A motion  was  made  and  granted  to 
suppress  the  heroin  as  the  product  of  an 
illegal  search  made  in  violation  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  Adivided  Michigan 
Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  suppres- 
sion order,  as  did  the  state  supreme 
court,  with  three  justices  dissenting. 

On  appeal,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  decisions  of  the  Michigan 
courts,  finding  that  the  arre-Sl  and  subse- 
quent search  were  constitutionally  per- 
missible. Writing  in  the  opinion  of  the 


Court,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Justices  White. 
Blackmun,  Powell  and  Rehnquist, 
Justice  Stevens  noted  that  crucial  to  the 
majority's  decision  was  the  fact  that  a 
detached  and  neutral  magistrate  had 
found  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
law  was  being  violated  in  the  defendant's 
house.  Having  made  that  determination, 
the  magistrate  authorized  "a  substantial 
invasion  of  the  privacy  of  the  persons 
who  resided”  in  the  house.  From  this 
premise  the  Court  majority  concluded 
that  the  detention  of  the  defendant,  while 
admittedly  a significant  restraint  on  his 
liberty,  was  "surely  less  intrusive  than 
the  search  itself." 

The  majority  further  reasoned  that  if 
there  existed  evidence  that  a citizen's 
residence  contained  contraband,  and 
that  evidence  is  sufficient  to  persuade  a 
judicial  officer  that  an  invasion  of  the 
citizen's  privacy  is  justified,  "it  is  con- 
stitutionally reasonable  t<*  require  that 
citizen  to  remain  while  officers  of  the  law 
oxecuU'  a valid  warrant  to  search  his 
home."  Justice  Stevens  concluded  that 
because  it  was  legal  to  require  the  defen- 
dant to  remain  in  his  home  while  a .search 
wa.s  conducted  which  netted  evidence 
establishing  probable  cause  to  arrest 
him,  the  arrest  and  the  search  incident 
thereto  were  constilutionallv  permissi- 
ble. 

Justicc.s  Stewart,  Brennan  and  Mar- 
shall dissented,  arguing  that  because 
under  the  Court's  decision  "the  police 
may  seize  a person  without  probable 
cause  in  order  to 'facilitate'  the  execution 
of  a warrant  that  did  not  authorize  his  ar- 
rest, the  tundamental  principle  that  the 
scope  of  a search  and  seizure  can  he 
justified  only  by  the  scope  of  I he  underly- 
ing warrant  has  suffered  serious 
damage.  " (Michigan  v.  Summers.  No. 
79-1794.  decision  announced  on  June  22. 
I9H1.) 


Coming  up  in 

Law  Enforcement  News: 

• More  on  the  1981  lACP 
conference,  including  the  full 
text  of  President  Reagan’s 
keynote  address. 

• A look  at  a new  system  of 
crime  classification  that’s 
proved  it  can  play  in  Peoria. 

You’ll  say  you  saw  it  in 
Law  Enforcement  News 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


New  national  crime  prevention 
symbol  makes  its  bow  — wow! 


Crime  prevention  is  going  to  the  dogs 
— McGruff  the  Crime  Dog.  that  is. 
McGruff  is  rapidly  becoming  the  na- 
tional symbol  of  public  involvement  in 
preventing  crime. 

A trenchcoaled  hound  who  looks  like  a 
floppy-eared  Sam  Spade.  McGruff  is 
spreading  the  message  of  the  nationwide 
Crime  Prevention  Coalition  via 
newspapers,  television,  radio,  billboards 
and  public  appearances  ul  crime  preven- 
tion fairs  and  seminars.  In  brief. 
McGruffs  me-ssage  is:  "Take  a Bite  Out 
of  Crime."  And.  at  the  drop  of  a clue. 
McGruff  is  prepared  to  tell  citizens  how 
to  do  it. 

The  Crime  Dog  is  the  creation  I'f  the 
Advertising  Council,  the  nulional 
association  of  ad  agencies,  and  in  his  first 
year  he  appeared  in  $57  million  worth  ol 
advertising  .spots.  McGruff  probably 
still  trails  Smokey  the  Bear  in  public 
recognition,  but  he's  gaining. 

The  Crime  Prevention  Coalition  has 
some  50  member  organizations,  ranging 
from  such  law  enforcement  entities  us  the 
FBI  and  National  District  Attorneys 
Association  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
and  the  Jaycees.  The  coalition  aims  to 
channel  citizens'  energy  to  support  and 
enhance  crime  prevention  program.s  at 
the  local,  slate  and  national  levels. 

Nine  states  are  now  affiliated  with  the 
Crime  Prevention  Coalition  and  use 
McGruff  in  their  campaigns  against  crime.  In  Arizona,  fore.xemple.  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  assists  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  staging  crime  preven- 
tion fairs  in  shopping  centers,  providing  literature  on  the  McGruff  campaign  and  lend- 
ing a Crime  Dog  costume  to  local  authorities. 

"Most  police  and  sheriff's  departments  in  Arizona  have  some  kind  of  crime  preven- 
tion program,  and  we  provide  additional  resources  with  the  McGruff  materials,"  said 
Sgt.  Robert  Bloss,  DPS's  supervisor  of  crime  resistance.  McGruff  vi.sits  schools  and* 
marches  in  local  parades,  and  his  message  appears  on  billboards  in  the  Phoenix  and 
Tucson  areas. 

The  city  of  Phoenix  adopted  McGruff  a.s  its  crime  prevention  symbol  last  summer, 
and  he's  already  won  the  hearts  of  its  citizens.  His  droopy  visage  appears  in  no  fewer 
than  11  murals  on  thewallsofacommunity  room  in  the  big  Thomas  Mall,  which  is  the 
headquarters  for  the  kKal  community  anticrime  campaign.  Officer  Steve  Peters,  a 
crime  prevention  trainer  for  the  Phoenix  Police  Department,  said.  "We're  using 
McGruff  a lot  to  raise  our  citizens'  level  of  awareness  on  what  they  can  do  to  prevent 
crime." 

McGruff  is  beginning  to  make  inroads  in  Maryland,  too.  "We're  still  using  some  of 
our  own  old  materials."  said  Linda  Evans,  director  of  the  Maryland  Crime  Watch  in 
the  Governor's  Commission  on  l.aw  Enforcement,  "but  we're  starting  to  tie  in  with 
McGruff  on  our  media  materials,  and  we'll  no  doubt  be  using  him  more."  Also  af- 
filiated with  the  Crime  Prevention  Coalition  are  state  crime  prevention  agencies  in 
California,  Iowa,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina  and  Washington. 
Some  large  companies  have  found  McGruffs  message  appealing  too. 

One  of  them  is  the  Norfolk  & Western  Railway  Company,  whose  22,000  employees 
are  quickly  becoming  acquainted  with  McGruff  and  his  anticrime  story.  McGruff  is 
the  “author"  of  crime  prevention  articles  in  the  company  magazine  and  the  star  of 
three  slide  shows  on  how  to  fight  crimes  that  are  targeted  to  the  railroad's  workers. 
Over  the  last  decade,  the  Norfolk  & Western  has  tightened  security  of  its  properly  and 
freight  shipments,  and  with  excellent  results.  Thefts  from  boxcars,  for  instance,  are 
down  from  999  a year  to  254. 

Now  the  Norfolk  & Western  is  trying  to  show  its  employees  how  to  avoid  becoming 
crime  victims.  "We're  trying  to  incorporate  the  Neighborhood  Watch  idea  into  our 
company  and  also  show  employees  how  they  can  respond  to  crime  in  their  homes  and 
in  the  streets.”  said  Lynne  Harris,  crime  prevention  coordinator. 

The  Crime  Prevention  Coalition  gets  its  chief  support  from  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  which  gives  technical  assistance  to  member  organizations, 
helps  them  develop  education  programs,  and  aids  in  publicizing  their  activities. 
NCCD's  efforts  are  funded  by  a $764,000  grant  from  the  Justice  Department's  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance.  Research  and  Statistics  (OJARS).  The  grant  will  run  out  in 
February  and  the  NCCD  is  now  seeking  private  funding  to  continue  the  campaign, 

"We  don't  have  any  statistics  yet  on  what,  if  anything,  our  campaign  is  doing  to  the 
crime  rate."  said  Berkley  M.  (Mac)  Gray.  NCCD’s  crime  prevention  director.  "But 
from  what  we're  hearing  around  the  country,  the  campaign  is  a definite  asset  for  local 
crime  prevention  efforts." 


(Ordu'uy  P Harden  welcomes  correspondence  to  fns  office  at  t*>/  Colonial  Hlvd . 
Westa-ood  P O . Washington  Twp  . N.l  0767.^.! 
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U»‘l>iti\  shiTills  r»’  vi  rvc  il)i-  n:j.(i(i(i  ri'SKlt'Mls  in  iht* 
I'li  'iilii  Ki-\  s.  Till'  Mi’iiri'c  (’i*iinl\  Sheriff  v Depnrl 
nii'itl  im  linlcv  sworn  oltucrs  iipuf  (>;f  civilmn  (*m- 
l>lr-voo>>  spioiid  o\ci  iliri'o  siilistiilioiis  iiloiifi  flu'  Keys. 
Salary  is  commensurate  with  experience  plus  paid 
retirement  (Slate  of  Florida)  and  paid  life  and  health 
insuraAcp,  paid  (eavp  (ime  inc|u4es  lOi  vacatiomdays,’ 
12  sick  days  and  12  holidays  annually. 

All  resumes  are  welcome  and  will  be  reviewed  care- 
fully. Submit  a resume  or  request  for  application  to  the 
Personnel  Director,  Monroe  County  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment. P.O.  Box  1269.  Key  West  FL  33(140.  ' ^ ' 

Criminal  Justice  Department  Chairperson.  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  has  re-opened  the 
search  to  fill  this  position,  with  appointment  beginning 
July  1,  1962.  A mature  individual  with  good  leadership 
qualities  is  being  sought  to  guide  the  continued  growth 
of  an  established  criminal  justice  program.  The  individ- 
ual chosen  should  provide  evidence  of  long-term  com- 
mitment to  criminal  justice  through  teaching,  service 
and  research.  There  will  be  a strong  emphasis  on  cur- 
riculum and  faculty  development  in  connection  with  an 
existing  undergraduate  program  and  a new  master’s  de- 
gree. The  chairperson  will  be  expected  to  give  balanced 
emphasis  to  research  and  community  outgrowth. 

An  earned  doctorate  in  criminology,  criminal  justice 
or  a related  social  science  is  required.  The  J.D.  degree  is 
not  sufficient  as  the  terminal  degree.  Prior  involvement 
with  the  criminal  justice  system  and  administrative  ex- 
perience are  preferred.  The  successful  applicant  must 
have  had  at  least  .several  years  of  full-time  college  level 
teaching  and/or  administrative  experience. 

Applicants  should  send  a letter  explaining  their 
mlere.st  in  this  particular  position,  along  with  a copy  of 
their  curriculum  vitae,  to:  Dr.  Alfred  Stuart,  Chairman. 
Criminal  Justice  Search  Committee.  Department  of  Geo- 
graphy and  Earth  Sciences.  UNCC  Station.  CSiarlotte. 
NC  28223.  (Phone  (704)  597-2535).  Closing  date  for 
receipt  of  initial  application  is  November  18, 1981. 

Criminal  Justice  Casework  InvesliKotor,  I’arl-lime 
positions  nre  available  immediately  throughout  Cali  tor- 
nui  with  Criminological  Diagnostic  Consultants, 
Helonilion  not  required.  Qualified  individuals  will  he 
'HelectecI  to  conduct  thorough  background  invesiiga- 
li(*ns  in  sophisticated  criminal  cases  and,  under  ad- 


Position  Available 

Chairperson  for  well-established  professionally 
oriented  department  offering  B.S.  and  M.S. 
degrees  in  Administration  of  Justice  and  B.S.  in 
Public  Safety, 

Minimum:  doctorate  or  other  appropriate  ter 
minai  degree  in  a relevant  field:  academic 
achievement  to  qualify  for  associate  or  full  pro- 
fessor rank  at  the  university  level,  preferably  in- 
cluding experience  with  graduate  programs. 
Highly  desirable;  academic  adminstrative  ex- 
perience: professional  experience  in  criminal 
justice  or  related  public  service  field: 
achievements  in  research  and  publications. 
Seeking  capabilities  for  goal-selling:  working 
effectively  with  faculty,  other  departments  and 
administrators:  enhancing  relationships  with 
agencies:  fund  raising  and  development. 

Closing  date.  October  26.  Position  available 
Janauary  1 . Send  resumes  (including  names  of 
at  least  3 references)  to  Dean  Laurin  L.  Henry. 
School  of  Community  and  Public  Affairs, 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University.  921  W. 
Franklin  Street,  Richmond.  VA  23284  Phone 
(804)  257  1282. 


ministraliv^  supervision,  complete  appropriate 
evaluative  reporting  procedures. 

Applicants  should  have  a bachelor's  degree  in 
behavioral  sciences  and  at  least  five  years  field  ex- 
perience in  the  investigative  and  supervisory  functions 
of  probation/parole.  In  addition  to  salary,,  travel  ex- 
f peases  flce  provided  for, each  case.i  I • h..m  >i  ><.' 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  application  and  a complete 
resume  to:  Personnel  Officer.  (Criminological  Diagnostic 
Consultants,  Mission  Inn  Rotunda  Suite  304.  3616 
Moin^Slree^,  Riverside,  CA  92501.  ^ 

Criminal  Justice  Researchers.  The  U.S.  National  !n- 
'«lilule  of  Justice  has  announced  that  is  is  accepting  ap- 
plications for  its  1982-83  Visiting  Fellows  Program. 
'I’Ik*  program,  started  in  1974,  allows  senior-level 
criminal  justice  policy  maker.';  and  advanced  academic 
ri'searcbers  the  oppi'rtunily  to  spend  a year  using  the 
rcsi'urces  of  the  Justice  Institute  to  do  research  on  a 
'jpecilic  problem. 

The  pri'gram  pays  a .stipend  based  on  applicant's 
previous  yi-ar's  income  reported  for  tax  purpi’ses.  The 
stipend  is  limited  to. ^50.1 15. 

Applicants  must  .send  10  copies  of  a 1 5-U>-20-pagc. 
double-spaced  proposal  to  the  Visiting  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram. Nalii'iial  InsLiLule  of  Justice.  633  Indiana  Ave.. 
N.W.,  Wasliinglon,  DC  205.'1I.  The  proposals  should  in- 
rludea  summary  of  tlie  proposed  research,  a descriptii'n 
o|  ll»epr<>hlem.ane.splanali<>n  ol  how  propi'.sed  research 
will  hear  I'li  (he  problem,  a summary  o(  prt'po.svd 
melhc'dology  and  research  design,  a project  .schedule 
and  c<’st  estimate. 

In  addition.  II)  copies  of  the  applicant's  resume  should 
be  b-rwurded  with  the  proposal,  as  well  as  three  letters 
ot  r.ecoiiimendalion.  Deadline  l<«r  applicati«*n  is 
Novehiber  1.5.  198), 


POLICE  PROJECT  DIRECTOR 
COLORADO  SPRINGS 

Fimi  yourself  with  a challenging  employment 
opportunity  in  {>ne  of  the  country's  most 
desirable  conmiunities  — Colorado  Springs. 
( ol(>ra<lo.  'rite  City  of  Ct'li'rado  Springs  Pi'lice 
neparlmcni  is  lo(»king  tor  a Project  Diroclor 
to  join  its  progi-c.ssive  organisation  and  be  ac- 
countable lor  overall  management  of  (he  In- 
tegrated Criminal  Apprehensum  Program, 
which  includes  planning,  directing  and  coor- 
dimiting  the  evaluation  ci'mponent  of  the  pro- 
ject. Kequiri's  ITS.  in  Computer  Science. 
Business  Administration  or  related  field;  live 
years  of  experience  in  the  system  analysis  and 
pr<‘gramming  of  c<*mputer  systems  designed 
tor  lhi>  collection,  storage  and  retrieval  (4 
statistical  ilata,  two  <>f  w'hich  must  have  in- 
vohed  the  supervision  (»f  an  Integrated 
Criminal  Apprehension  Program  IK’API  or 
similar  crime  analysis  program  requiring  the 
application  for,  coordination  and  management 
of  Federal  grants  in  association  with  Federal 
criminal  justice  agencies;  <>r  an  equivalent 
c('ml)ination  of  oducatiim  and  experienct*. 
Desirable  - Masters  Degree.  The  City  of  Col- 
I’rado  Springs  <»ffers  competitive  benefits  and 
salary  range  of  $24,780  • $28,680,  tentative 
1 982  salary  range  828,4 1 6 -S32.880;  salary  will 
be  based  on  qualifications.  Interested  ap- 
plicants should  send  a resume  bv  October  30 
1981,  to; 

City  of  Colorado  Springs 
Department  of  Personnel 
Post  Office  Box  1575 
Colorado  Springs.  CO  80901 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


Faculty  Position  — Tenure  Track 
Assistant  Professor 
Northern  Michigan  University 
Marquette,  Michigan 

Appropriate  Master's  Degree  and  live  years  experience  in 
Criminal  Justice  practice,  two  of  which  must  have  been  in 
Corrections  position  with  direct  custody  and/or  counsel- 
ing ot  inmates.  Preferred  experience  in  major  county  jail 
selling  wilh  some  road  deputy  experience  desired  Can 
didates  should  have  dbilily  to  administer  stall  training 
programs  and  possess  good  teaching  skills  Other 
additional  administrative  or  line  responsihiliiies  in 
Criminal  Justice  will  be  recognized  in  the  selection  pro- 
tjess,'  I ' < • 'll 

Candidate  should  have  genuine  interest  in  students, 
•agreeable  temperament  and  crealivity.  Requires  hard 
/wbrk:  committee  merpberships,  night, classes<  heavy  ad. 
Vising  load.  Professional,,  moderate  workaholic,  desinng 
Me  in  small:  progressive,  isolated  city  in  unspoiled  Upper 
Peninsula.  Campus  on  Lake  Superior,  comfortable  sum 
mers,  long  ski  season,  house  buyers/reniers  market 
Good  public  schools,  no  smog  or  tr.iltic  problems,  great 
hunting,  fishing  Opporlunity  lo  wide  for  Keepers'  Voice 
Research  opportunities  available  and  encouraged,  bill  no 
publish  or  perish.  Compalible  associates.  Large  Uiihon 
supported  comprehensive  Criminal  Justice  Deparlmpnl 
with  professional  skills  emphasis.  Salary  is  compeiitive, 
negntiable.  good  fringes  StarlJ.inuary  1. 1982  Conlacf 
Rohen  W Barrington,  Ueparfmeni  of  Criminal  Justice, 
111  Pierce  Hall.  Northern  Michigan  Umversily.  M.ii 
quelle.  Ml  49856  Applications  close  Novemhor  6 1981 
Phone  inquiries  welcome  - (906)  227  2660,  M/T/rh/l . 
8 30  1 1 :30  A.M  Serious  applicants  only,  please 


CHIEF  OF  POLICE 

Orlando,  Florida 
Population  127,000 

The  Police  Chief  Is  responsible  for  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  more 
than  400  sworn  officers  and  130  civilian 
personnel,  with  an  annual  budget  of  ap- 
proximately $14  million.  Salary  is  nego- 
tiable, depending  on  experience.  Excellent 
benefits. 

Requirements:  Minimum  of  ten  years  ex- 
perience in  law  enforcement;  a bachelors 
degree  or  equivalent  combination  of 
education  and  experience:  strong 

management  and  leadership  skills,  posses- 
sion of  or  qualification  for  certification  by 
the  Florida  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Training  Commission  and  significant 
managerial  experience,  preferably 
heading  police  department  or  unit  of  com- 
parable size. 

Resumes  will  be  accepted  through  Oc- 
tober 30,  1981,  Send  to:  Personnel 
Manager.  City  of  Orlando.  440  Boone 
Avenue.  Orlando.  Florida  32801. 


Creative 
Resume 
Associates 

39-39  221  Street  / Bayside,  NY  11361 
(212)  631-8199 
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NOVEMBER 

N-]5.  Mnkin|{  a Financial  Surce*w  of  the 
Privnte  Prncticf  Seminar.  PresenU>d  by  the 
Notional  Traimn(f  roiilcr  of  Polygraph 
Scioniv  To  1)0  held  in  ChiraKo,  For  more  in- 
forniolion.  contact;  Tho  Nnlional  Troinini; 
Ontor  of  PoIy^'T^l^lb  Science.  Kichard  O. 
\rllicr.  l>iroctor.  1109  Medical  Arts 
{'cmer.  .’i7  V\o«l  .‘.Tlh  Sirwt.  New  York. 
N > 10011). 

Field  Trnininx  Officer  foorxe 
l'n-«emi'd  l»v  luikeConnlvAreu  Vocational 
Technical  ('ontor  For  more  informulion. 
conijicl:  KonneihA  nnijjy.  Ilirecior.  HOOl 
KuM  Strivl.  Fu'‘li«.  Fla.;):^72ti.Tolephoni- 
190 1 1 ;l.'>7 

lli-)7  Fimptowc  Thefi  iinH  Fraud  Prevon- 
lion  W orkHhiip.  I’ri'M-nUil  by  the  Anioriivm 
'-iocH-u  lor  Indusirial  SiH'unly  To  bo  held 
m Vrlinpion,  V \ For  torthor  iniornialion. 
oom.nl  ^ml'rlCJl^  Soi'icl>  b-r  Indu'lrnil 
•Mviiril.v  '-’000  K ''ireei,  \ \\  . Suite  K.M. 
Wii'-liioplon.  I)('  200fll>. 

(trfiivr  SiirviMil  ('norm-  I’re-a-nUHi 
bv  '-nitlb  it  WecNon  Acadoniv  'I'uilJon; 

F'l'r  more  doiails.  ronuicl  Simih  .V 
Wo-oM-n  A^•adolll^  .2100  Rm'-otoll  Avenue. 
S(ifiiipliold.  M.i,  01101 

16-18.  l-egal  AapecU  of  Private  Security 
Conference.  Presented  by  Anderson 
Publishing  Co.  and  co-sponsored  by 
Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University.  To  be 
held  in  Dallas,  TX.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact: Anderson  Publishing  Co.,  646  Main 
Street,  Cincinali,  OH  45201.  Telephone: 
1513)421-4142. 

16-18.  Police  Civil  IJability  and  Citizen 
Misconduct  Complainla  Workshop.  To  be 
held  in  Boston.  Presented  by  Americans  for 
Effective  Law  Enforcement,  Inc.  For  fur- 
ther information,  contact:  Americans  for 
Effective  Law  Enforcement,  Inc.,  501 
Grandview  Dr.  Suite  209.  So.  San  Fran- 
dsco,  CA  94080. 

16-18.  Legal  Problems  in  Police  Ad- 
ministration Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
TVaffic  Institute  Fee;  S290.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  The  Traffic  Institute. 
555  Clark  Street,  Evanston,  IL  60204. 

1&20.  Interview  & Inlcrrogalion  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Fee:*100.  For  more  informa- 
tion. consult;  Florida  Institute  for  Law  En- 
forcement. P.O.  Box  13489.  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  33733.  Telephone:  381-0681. 

16-20.  Residential  Burglary  and  Armed 
Robbery  Prevention  Seminar.  Presented  by 
The  Notional  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
Tuition:  S300.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Admissions.  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute,  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration. University  of  Louisville, 
Shcliby  Campus,  Louisville,  KY  40292, 
Telephone:  (5021  588-6987. 

16-20  Internal  Affairs  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  Southern  Police  Institute.  Tuition; 
C300.  For  further  information,  consult:  Ad- 
missions Office.  Southern  Police  Institute. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville.  KY 
40292.  Telephone.  (502)  588-6561. 

16-20.  Police  Executive  Development 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Pee’  S300.  For  further  details,  see. 
November  16-18. 

16- 20.  Constructive  Discipline  Seminar. 
Presented  by  theNewF.ngland  Institute ol 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  Fee:  >375. 
For  more  information,  contact:  Charles  V 
Barry.  Director,  P.O.  Box  E.  Babson  Pork. 
Ma.  02157.  Telephone;  (617)  237-4724. 

17- 18.  CriBiinal  Interrogation  Workabop. 
Presented  by  the  American  Society  for  In- 
dustrial Security.  To  bo  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  Pee:  S17S.  For  further  informa- 
tion. contact.  American  Society  for  In- 
dustrial Security.  P.O.  Bos  265.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla  32201 

17-19.  Rape  Investigation  Course. 
Presented  by  Theorem  Institute.  To  be  held 


in  Washington,  D.C.  Tuition:  >350.  For 
more  details,  contact:  Theorem  Institute. 
1782  Technology  Drive.  San  Jose.  CA 
95110. 

19-22.  Basic  Inveatigative  Hypooaia 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Institute.  Pee:  >475.  To  be 
held  in  Los  Angeles.  Ca.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact:  Dr.  Martin  Reiser.  Law 
Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute,  303  Gret- 
na Green  Way.  Los  Angeles,  CA  90049. 

29- December  4.  The  Third  Annual  Training 
Institute  on  Addictions.  Sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Journal  of  Drug  & Alcohol 
Dependence.  Inc.  & co-sponsored  by  The 
American  Medical  Society  on  Alcoholism 
lAMSAI.  Fee;  8195.  To  be  held  in  Florida. 
For  further  details,  contact;  The  U.S.  Jour- 
nal of  Drug&  Alcohol  Dependence,  2119 — 
Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood.  FL.  33020. 

30.  Rape  Investigation  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact. The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
TrsiningCouncil.  1 Ashburton  Place,  Room 
1310,  Boston,  MA  02108. 

30- December  11.  Scientific  Invratigalion  of 
Crime  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Southern 
Police  Institute.  Tuition:  >500.  For  more 
details,  see:  November  16-20. 

30-Oecember  II.  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  >495.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Director,  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  University  of  North  Florida. 
4667  SC  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  South  Jackson- 
ville. Fb  32216.  Telephone:  (904)646-2722. 

30-December  18.  The  Command  Training 
Program.  Presented  by  The  New  England 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Manage- 
ment Fee:  >900.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Charles  V.  Barry,  Director,  P.O, 
Box  E.  Balison  Park.  Ma.  02157. 
Telephone:  (617)  237-4724. 

DECEMBER 

1-3.  Child  Abuse  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Theorem  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Salt  lake. 
Tuition;  >350.  For  more  information,  see: 
November  17-19. 

1-1.  Industrial  Security  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. Tuition;  8200,  For  more  informa- 
tion. see;  November  16-20. 

1- 4.  Forensic  Science  Techniques  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee; 
$340.  For  further  details,  see:  November 
16-18. 

2- 4.  Stress  Management  Techniques  for 
Criminal  Justice  Personnel.  Presented  by 
Harper  A Row  Criminal  Justice  Media.  To 
be  held  in  Phibdelphia.  Penn.  For  further 
information,  contact:  Harper  & Row 
Criminal  Justice  Media,  10  Bast  53rd 
Street,  New  York.  N Y.  10022. 

3- 4.  Burglary  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  JusticeCenter of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  For 
more  information,  consult:  Ms.  Barbara 
Natow,  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John 
Jay  College.  444  West  56th  Street.  New 
York,  N Y.  10019  Telephone:  (2121 
347-1600  or  1602. 

4- 5  Security  Certified  Protection  Profes- 
sional (CPPi  Exim  Review  Course. 
Presented  by  Northern  Virginia  Communi- 
ty College.  To  be  held  in  Arlington.  VA.  For 
more  delail.s,  contact;  Northern  Virginia 
Community  College.  Woodbridge  Campus. 
15200  Smoketown  Rd..  Woodbridge.  VA 
22191.  Telephone:  17031 670-2191. 

7-11.  Law  Enforcement  Photography 
Workshop.  Presented  by  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  To  be  field  in  Rochester.  NY.  For 
more  details,  contact;  Law  Enforcement 
and  Security  Markets.  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  Dept.  0617-A.  343  Stale  Street. 
Rochester,  NY  14650. 


7-1 1.  Retail  Security  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
Tuition:  >200.  For  further  details,  see: 
November  16-20. 

7-17.  Criminal  Law  Course.  Presented  by 
I^ke  County  Area  Vocational  Technical 
Center.  For  further  details,  see;  November 

15- 25. 

7-16.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  >500.  For  more  information, 
see:  November  16-18. 

9-10.  Community  Skills  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Mas.sachusetks  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council.  For  more  infor- 
mation. <iee;  November  30. 

14-15.  Furl  Efficiency  Driving  loslrurlor 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Tra/fic  Management.  For  further  in- 
formation, see;  November 30- Elecember  1 1 
14-16.  Stress  in  Law  Enforremcot  Seminar 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
>250.  For  further  informulion.  see: 
Novemlwr  16-18. 

14-16.  Hostage  Negotiations  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  fur  law 
Enforcement  Fee:  $100.  For  further 
details,  see:  Noveml>cr  16-20. 

14-16.  Crisis  Intervention  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Regional  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Center.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Jack  McArthur,  Director. 
Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto.  CA.  95362. 
Telephone:  (2091 526-2000. 

15.  Crime  Prevention  Update  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council.  For  more  infor- 
mation. see:  November  30. 

16- 17.  Robbery  Invcstigstioo;  Current 
Trends  & Techniques  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Harper  & Row  Criminal  Justice  Media. 
To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Pla.  For  further 
details,  see:  December  2-4. 

23.  Plaoniog  & Decision  Making  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council.  For  more  details, 
see;  November  30. 

27-31.  Operational  Intelligence  for  Security 
Directors.  Presented  by  Richard  W.  KobeU 
A Associotes.  To  be  held  in  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FU.  For  further  information,  contact:  Dr. 
Richard  W.  Kobels,  North  Mountain  Pines 


Training  Onter,  RoutoTwo.Box342.  Win- 
chester. Va  22601.  Telephone;  1703) 
662-7288. 

JANUARY  1982 

44.  Probation  Supervisor,  Phase  It  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Center.  For  further  information, 
aeie:  December  14-16. 

4-8.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Inslniclor  Course, 
Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Tuition;  >226.  For  more  in- 
formation, aoe:  November  30-Decsmber  11, 

4-29.  Priacipleo  of  Police  Managemeat 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  >775.  For  further  details,  sec: 
November  16-18. 

EkPebruary  6.  ^rreat  A Fiream  CoorOc. 
Presented  by  the  Regional  Criminal  Jualica 
Center.  For  further  details,  see  December 
14-16. 

11-13.  Police  Civil  UablUty  And  CIUzm 
Miacondoct  Complaints  Workshop. 
Presented  by  Americana  for  Effective  law 
Enforcement,  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Orlando. 
Fla.  For  further  information,  see. 
November  16-18. 

11-15.  Basic  Fingerprint  Classification 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  >76.  For  further 
details,  see;  November  16-20. 

11- 21.  Traffic  Accidcat  Invcsligatioo 
Course.  Presented  by  Lake  County  Area 
Vocational  Technical  Center  For  further 
information,  ace:  November  15-26. 

12- 13.  Fuel  Efficiency  Driving  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  TYaffic  Management.  Pee:  >200.  For 
more  informotion,  see  November 
30-Dcccniber  II. 

18-22.  Vehicular  Homicide  Investigation 
Workshop.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  >350.  For  further  details,  see: 
November  16-18. 

20- 22.  Strategira  for  Change  in  Law  En- 
forcement Seminar.  Presented  by  The  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee. 
>226.  For  further  information,  see: 
November  30-December  1 1 . 

21- 22.  The  Job  of  the  Supervisor  Semiaar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  For  further  information, 
see:  December  3-4. 

25-February  12.  the  Command  Training 
Program.  Presented  by  the  New  Engbnd 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Manage- 
cnenL  Fee;  >900.  For  more  information,  ace: 
November  16-20. 

27-28.  Crime  Scene  Seminnr  Pri-scnlod  by 
ihi-  ('riminol  Ju.^lice  Ccnler  ol  John  Joy 
'olli-Kc  ol  Criminal  Ju»tKv  For  lorlh«-f 
Jclml.i.  we  IhcomlH-r  3-4 

FEBRUARY 

14.  loiproviog  Police  Performance  Ap- 
praisals Seminar.  Presented  by  The  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management  Fee 
>200.  For  further  information,  see: 
November  30-December  1 1 . 


1-6.  i’hyalcsl  A Electronic  Secority 
Seminar  lYtwnUd  by  tite  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Tuition:  >300  For 
more  information,  see:  December  1-4 

l-li.  Crime  Scene  Procedures  Course 
lYeaenled  by  The  Oiminal  Justice  Center 
ot  J ohn  Jay  College  of  Criminal  J ustice.  For 
further  information,  eee:  November  16-26. 

1- 12.  Fire!  Line  Supcrvleloe  Courae. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
EnforcemenL  Fee;  >160.  For  further  infor- 
mation, see:  November  16-20. 

2- 4.  Technical  Arcldeal  Investigation 
Retraining  Seminar.  Preecnled  by  The 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  >276.  For  more 
details,  see:  November  16-18. 

8-9.  Traffic  Accident  InveBlIgalion 
Sawdnor.  Preaentad  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Ttnffic  Management.  Fee;  >396.  For 
further  information,  see:  Noveoiber 
3(VDecember  II. 

fril.  Fire  A Araon  Seminar.  Sponsored  by 
the  American  Acadamy  of  Forensic 
Sdancea.  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla  Fee 
>136.  For  further  information,  contact: 
American  Academy  of  Forvnxic  Sciences. 
226  So.  Academy  Blvd.,  Colorado  Springs 
CO  80910.  Telephone  (3031  6964006. 

17-21.  Ninth  National  Conference  on 
Juvenile  Justice.  Sponsored  cooperatively 
by  the  National  Council  of  Juvemln  and 
Fomily  Court  Judges  A The  National 
District  Attorneys  Association.  To  be  held 
in  New  Orleans.  LA.  For  (orlber  informn 
tion.  contact:  Juvenile  Justice  Conference. 
National  Di.ilrict  Attorneys  Aasnriation, 
708  Pendleton,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

19-20.  Street  Survival  Seminar  Sponsored 
by  Calibre  Press  and  the  Brnokfipld  Police 
Department.  To  be  held  in  Brookfield,  OH. 
Fee:  >36  For  further  information.  cunlscL: 
Sgl.  J.C  Mitchell,  Brookfield  Police 
Deportment.  Box  21.  6K44  Strimbu  Drive, 
Brookfield,  OH  44403. 

22-26.  Process  for  Arcldent  Aaalyeis 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitula.  Fee-  >360.  For  further  information, 
see:  November  16-18. 

22-28.  Communciations  SkilU  for  the  Rflec- 
live  Supervisor  Semloar.  Preaonted  by  the 
New  England  Institute  ol  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Fee;  >376.  For  further 
information,  ser  November  16-20. 

2-Mercb  5.  Advanced  Traffic  Aceideat  In- 
vestigation Cooree.  Preaentad  by  The  Ii^ 
atitute  of  Police  Traffic  Manageirwnt.  For 
>396.  For  further  information,  see; 
November  30-December  1 1 . 

2.5-2(i.  labor  Kelalinn<>  Ah  It  Affertn  lltr 
I'niformrd  Forren.  Pri'Honii'd  i'.v  ihi- 
Criminal  Ju«litT  Center  of  John  Jay  Col 
Icj.'e  of  Criminal  JiiHlirr.  For  mon-  inlormii 
tion.  «<v:  Deci-mlH-r  3-4. 


Drop  (Is  A Une 

Conirihulions  to  the  Upcoming 
Evcniv  Section  should  lie  odclrcsurd 
to:  Evelyn  Montiilvo.  I«w  Enloree- 
ment  News,  .l-l-l  W«i  .56ih  '*lreel. 
New  York.  NY  HK1I9 


Skating  around  in  circies? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the  growing 
criminal  justice  information  gap  stopped  your  pro- 
gress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you  on  the  right  pro 
fessional  track.  Every  two  weeks,  LEN  brings  you  the 
latest  information  on  where  choice  career  oppor- 
tunities lie. . .who's  in  and  who's  out.  .what’s  work- 
ing and  what’s  not. . .the  why's  and  wherefore's  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  police  world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and  subscribe  today  to 
Law  Enforcement  News  — the  number  one  newspaper 
for  the  prof|§sional  wh^needs  to  know  more. . . 

Yes.  I'm  ready  to  roll  with  Law  Enforcemenl  News.  Please  enter  my  subscrip 
tion  (or 

oneyedr{$t4  00)  one  year  foreign  |Si  9 00) 

lwoyeai$(S76  00)  thieeye3rs(S36  00) 

Name  . . « _ 


Tide., 

Address 


.Agency. 


Ciiy. 


. Stale 


— hp 


Return  wilh  check  or  money  order  to  LEN  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York 
Crty,NY10019  ' 
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philosophy  in  a LEN  interview 
beginning  on  Page  8. 
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